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CONGRESSIONAL DEBAT 





MAYSVILLE AND LEXINGTON ROAD. 





Debate in the House of Representatives on Friday, May 
28, 1830, on the Message of the President, refusing his 
assent to the bill for a subscription of stock to the Muys- 
ville and Lerington Turnpike Road Company, Kent’ y. 


[The message of the President had been received, and 
read on the preceding day. |] 

The question was upon the passage of the bill, notwith- 
standing the objections of the President. The Constitu- 
tion, in such cases, requires a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress to contirm a bill. 

Mr. Dante said, the House would permit him to make 
a few remarks before the vote was taken. He had ex- 
amined the message of the President of the United States, 
and he was constrained to say it was an able state paper, 
well worthy the consideration of the American people. 
He had supported the measure condemned by the mes- 
eave, but, as a co-ordinate branch of the Government has 
called on this body to stop their career, he, for one, was 
disposed to give the people of the nation an opportunity to 
consider, coolly and dispassionately, the objections urged by 
the President, against the mode of appropriating money to 
objects notnational. It is the first time in the history of the 
world that the Executive of a nation has interposed is author- 
ity to stop extravagant and ruinous appropriations. He was 
elected on the principle of economy and reform, and if the 
representatives of the people refuse to him a proper support, 
(as it must be admitted they have,) it is impossible that 
the object for which he was elected can be obtained. In 
he discharge of his duty as the servant of a free and in- 
lependent people, and in obedience to what he believes to 
be their will, he has laid this subject before them. They 
ill have to pass upon the correctness of his views, and I 
rel disposed, out of respectto them and the President, to 
give them an opportunity. If they decide he is correct, 
hen it is the duty of the representatives to obey; if they 
ecide he is wrong, then their representatives will carry 
ato effect their will. ‘The message coincided mainly with 
is Views on constitutional power, however he did not agree, 
nevery particular, with the doctrine-contained tn it. 

Mr. D. said he was in favor of internal improvement, 
but the system, as it has heretofore been carried on and 
pursued, was better calculated to destroy than to promote 
t. The House had been admonished, on a former occa- 
ion, by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Srorrs,) 
hat the friends of the system were breaking it down by 
heir extravagance and folly. It was clear, from the mes- 
age, that if the system was pursued, as it had been at- 
empted at the present session, this nation would soon be 
nvolved in a large and immense national debt. The 
embers of Congress would understand each other—if 
ot corruptly, the effect would be the same ; they would 
ote for each others’ projects without regard to the public 
ood. A host of federal officers would be created to su- 

‘rintend the collection of tolls, and the repairing and 

ending those improvements. "The tax on the people 
ould be increased, until their leaders would be as great 

‘they are in any despotic Government on earth. Besides, 

would end in corruption beyond control. The mem- 

s of this House cannot now read all the documents 
mted and laid on our tables. This system will produce 

swarm of officers and accounts without end. The re- 

esentatives of the people can never examine them—the 
neers become irresponsible and corrupt, and it will pro- 
ice consolidation of the government. If the system is to 

} persevered in, let us adopt one that will not be produc- 
e of this evil. 

It is true the rejection of this bill will deprive the peo- 

» of Kentucky of this appropriation; still, ultimately, I 
ype they will be benefited; their hberty will net be placed 
bh such a doubtfial issue. 

The best consideration I have been able to give this 

‘ect, induces me to suspend the decision, and permit 

people to act on it. 


| honest, in it. As one reason why y.the Executive rejects 
ithe bill, he assigns the extravagance of this Congress as 
having been so great, that there will not be money enough 
in the treasury to meet the small appropriation contaimed 
in the rejected bill. . And, as an evidence of the correct- 
ness of such an apprehension, the appendix contains a list 
of all the bills which have been reported, in the Senate 
and in this House, but not passed. ‘These are relied upon 
in the argument as if they had passed, and become laws. 
When it is well known to all of us, the most of these bills 
are only evidence of the opinions of ie committees by 
whom they were reported; and there is not even a proba- 
bility that they will ever become laws. Among the 
of this description, contained in the appendix, is the bill 
reported in the Senate providing for the amount of French 
spohiations, which, of itself, makes an item of five millions 
of dollars. There is also included m the appendix, the 


bills 


marchais’ claim, and the claim of Richard W. Mead. 
There is added also, the bill tor the Colonization Society, 
‘proposing to pay twenty-five dollars for each negro im the 
‘United States. And to swell the amount, 
President Monroe is also added. All of these amountts 
put together, give to the proceedings of this Congress an 
appearance of extravagance which does not belong to 
them. On the whole, I consider this document artfully 
contrived to bring the whole system of internal improve- 
ment into disrepute, and as calculated ta deceive the peo- 
ple. Such a document can never have issued from the 
President. It is not characterized by that frankness 
which marks his character. It has every appearence of a 
low electioneering docun ent, not worthy of the eminent 
source to winch it is attributed. 

But, sir, if extravagance has marked the proceedings of 
this Congress, it is not chargeable on the majority of this 
| owe. ‘The appropriations which have been made, have 
been asked for by the Executive officers themselves. And 
they have asked for more than we hb And 
the most extravagant project this session, and one which 
will, I fear, forever disgrace this Congress, | mean the 
bill for the removal of the Southern Indians West of the 
Mississippi, came recommended to us as the peculiar favo- 
rite of the Executive. 

‘I can say, with truth, that many members of this House 
were induced, contrary to their consciences, to vote for the 
bill in consequence of their not having independence to 
resist what they supposed to be the wishes of the Execu- 
tive. They were literally dragooned into its support. | 
certainly, sir, had many other reasons for my opposition to 
the bill; but not the least of my reasons was a belief that 
its passage would strike a death blow to the whole system 
of internal improvement. It received the support of all 


destroying the system; and it is accordingly relied upon in 
this message, and I will admit that it is the only good 
reason assigned in it against any further appropriations 
for the improvement of the country. And yet we, who 
are the friends of this Administration, but still greater 
friends to the honor and prosperity of the country, have 
been threatened with denunciations by certain members 
of this House; but who have no other claim for the station 
which they have assumed as our leaders, than the single 
circumstance of their coming from Tennessee, for our op- 
position to the Indian bill—for our contumacy in opposing 
what they were pleased to represent to us as the wishes 
of the Executive. Sir, let them commence their denunci- 
ation—I fear no bravo, unless he carries the assassin’s 
knife. Against every other species of attack I am pre- 
pared to defend myself. 
Mr. Powx said, that whilst it had been understood, in 
conversation through the House, that the friends of this 
measure were disposed, without further debate, to take the 
vote on reconsideration, on the veto of the President, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Constitution, he thought 
he could speak confidently, when he said that those op- 
posed to it had determined to pursue a similar course. 

The debate had, however, been brought on. The 
violent, vindictive, ‘and unprecedented character of the 





Mr. Cum-ron contended thet the bill was national in its 
ltracter, and not of local interest alone, as stated in thie 
‘ssage, 

Mr. Sranperry said, that in the view he took of the | 
ttter, he considered the communication which had been 
t received, as the voice of the President’s ministry | 
ther than of the President himself; or, to speak more 
rrectly, the voice of his Chief Minister. The hand of, 
¢“ great magician” was visible in every line of the mes- | 


ye. ‘There was nothing candid, nothing epen, nothing from Ohio, that this violent torrent of abuse, poured upon wall believe it. 


remarks which had just fallen from the member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Sransperry,) had opened the whole discussion. That 
member took occasion,in the most violent manner, to say, 


im it; that it had nothing candid or open m it; that it was 


‘the work of his ministry, and not of himself; that the hand 


of the magician was to be seen in every he of it. 
Mr. P. said, he took the liberty to say, to the member | 


ball for the relief of Susan Decatur: and that for the Beau- | 


the claim of | 


the enemies of internal improvemeut, as their only means of 


the head of the Chief Magistrate, was gratuitous, and 
wholly unjustifiable, not sustamed m a single particular 
by the truth, and wholiy unfounded in fact. 

The member himself did not, and could not, believe 
one word of what he had just uttered, in the face of the 
House and of the nation. No man in the nation, of any 
party, who knows the character of the President, believed 
what the gentleman had charged upon him. He was 
glad that the member had at length thrown off the cloak 
under which he had covertly acted durmg the session. He 
had been elected to his seat here, by the friends of the 
President. If he was correctly informed, he came into 
this House upon the popularity of the venerable man whom 
he now so wantonly assailed. He came here professing 
to give to his administration a fair and an = oe ‘st support— 
professing to be enumerated amoig his political friends— 
had he sustained one single measure which the President 
recommended ! Not one; and it was matter of no regret 
that the member had at length thrown off the mask. Heé 
cannot claim this occasion, or this bill, as a pretext for his 
desertion from his former professed political attachments. 
| W hat was theré in this occasion, to cal! forth such a tirade 
fof abuse? ‘The President has returned to this House, as 
it was his constitutional right, and entertaining the opimion 
he did, his duty to do, a bill which had passed Congress, 
and been presented to him for bis constitutional sanction. 
tle had, im a very temperate, and, he added, in a very 
able manner, assigned the reasons why he had felt himself 
constrained, from a high sense of public duty, to with- 
held his signature and sanction from it. Wr were called 
upon by an imperative provision of the Constitution, to re- 
consider the vote by which a majority of this House had 
agreed to pass the bill. The bill and the message of the 
President were the fair subjects of deliberation and dis- 
cussion for this House. We were now called upon to dis- 
charge a high constitutional duty on our part. Had the 
member discussed, or even pretended ta discuss, a single 
principle cont: 1ined im-the messepe, of in the bill ? No! 
He had chosen to make a most wanton attack upon the 
President. Why was the member from Ohio thrown inte 
such a rage? Was it because the system, of which this 
bill is a part, was so dear to him? Does he not know, 
will he deny it, that he has heretofore professed to be op- 
posed to this whole system? In the last Congress he was 
a member of the Committee on Manufactures. He voted 
for the tariff—and ostensibly supported it; but did he not 
then openly say to many gentlemen, (not in confidence, 
for if it had been so, he would be the last man to betray 
that confidence,) that he was opposed to the American 
System; that it was nothing but a political hobby? Did 
he not say, that he would return home, and revolutionize 
public opinion in his own distmet, and in the whole State 
of Ohio; that a delusion existed in that State, that could 
and should be removed; that he had never conversed with 
any plain farming man, and explained to him the opera- 
tions of this American system, but what he convinced him 
that it was against his interest to support it. Would the 
gentleman deny this. If he would venture to do it, he 
pledged himself to prove it upon him by many membere 
of this House. It was not then the attachment of the 
gentleman to this system, that could have induced him to 
throw into the House the fire-brand that he had. That 
pretext cannot shield him. He best knows the real cause 
of his present course. He best knows whether he was 
ever, in truth and in fact, the sincere friend of the Presi- 
dent, or whether he found it convenient to profess to be 
his friend, in order to obtain his election to this House. 
The member had formed new associations, recently—as- 
sociations with our old political adversaries, and he wae 
glad, for the future, to know who he was and where to 
find him. A covert political adversary was much more 
insidious and dangerous that one that openly avowed him- 
self, and acted upon his professions. He had to beg the 
pardon of the House, for any apparent warmth which his 
manner may have indicated. It had been wholly mduced 
by the most unexpected torrent of abuse which fell from 
the member from Ohio, so uncalled for by the occasion, se 
unnecessary and uncertain in its character, and which 








produced so visible a sensation in the House, on all sides 
of it, and among all parties in it. That member wae 


iw holly responsible for the excitement which it was apparent 
that the message of the Chief Magistrate was a low, un-| 
dignified, electioneering paper; that.it had nothing honest 


pervaded the whole House. 

The message of the President, he undertook to state, was 
emphatically his own, and the views presented for the re- 
jection of this bill, were the result of the honest convic- 
tions of his own deliberate reflection. Was it an elec- 





tioneerine measure? No man who knows his character 
The common sense of the nation will put 
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Banner of the Constitution. 
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to re ume the charge. "What! an electioneering measure! 
a popularity hunting scheme! Why, sir, if he had been 
base, in the discharge of a high constitutional duty, as 
) have been operated upon by such a motive, the indica- 
tions in this Congréess—the will of the people, if that will 
be correctly reflected here, a majority of whose Represen- 
tatives originally voted for this bill—would have presented 
the most powerful motive why he shoul! have approved 
and signed this bill. No, sir, the President would not be 
himself, if he had been capable of being influenced in the 
slightest degree by any such considerations. Such con- 
siderations have no place in minds of the elevated cast of 
that of the Chief Magistrate. Such considerations are 
oniy suited to the bent of such grovelling minds as are 
themselves capable of making the charge. No, sir, on the 
contrary—on the brink of a great crisis—at a period of un- 
usual political excitement, to save his country from what 
he conscientiously believed to be a dangerous injraction of 
the constitution—to avert the evil which threatened, 1 

its consequences, the long continuance of the confederacy, 
upon its original principles—he had, with a patriotism 
never surpassed, boldly and firmly staked himself, his pre- 
sent and his future popularity and fame, against what 
seemed to be the current of public opinion. Had he sign- 
ed this bill, the road on which he would have travelled, 
would have been a broad pavement, and his continued ele- 
vation certain, beyond the possibility of doubt. As it was, 
he had planted himself upon the ramparts ef the Constitu- 
tion, and had taken the high responsibility upon himself to 
check the downward march in which the system of which this 
bill is a part, was fast hastening us. It required just such a 
man, in such times, to restore the Constitution to its origi- 
nal reading. In the course of a long and eventful life, he 
had always been equal to any emergency, however perplex- 
ing or embarrassing his situation might be. He had never 
failed to assume responsivility when he should assume it; 
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the most conclusive evidence of his integrity of purpose, 
and the strongest refutation of the affected and stale cant 
of his enemies, that because he was once a leader of the 
armies of his country, he would be disposed in the civil 
Goverument to assume more powers then legitimately be- 
longed to him. The power of interposing the Executive | 
veto upon the legislation of Congress, had been often ex- 
ercised since the commencement of the Government un- 
der the present constitution. It had generally been exer- 
cised upon constitutional ground. But instances were to_ 
be found where the power had been exercised wholly upon | 
the grounds of the inexpediency of the measure. A single | ¢ 
igstance he would cre. On the 2th February, 1797, 
Gen. Washington returned, with his objections, to the 
House in which it ori ginated, a bill which had passed | 
Gongress, and which had been presented to, hum for his | 
signature, entitled “ An act to ascertain and fix thewmilitary | 
establishment of the United States.” He withheld his 








ality of its provisions, but because, in his opinion, it was 
inerpedient to pass it. Mr. Madison, during his adminis- 
tration, had put his veto upon several bills besides the bo- 
nus bill. The exercise of this constitutional power by the | 
Executive had never been received with alarm, but, on the 
contrary, had been regarded, as it was intended to be, as a | 
necessary and wholesome check upon the acts of the | 
Legislature. Let the remark of the gentleman pass. It| 
demands no more especial notice. 

Mr. P. said he deemed it unnecessary to enter anew up- 
on the discussion of this bill, When it was originally on 
its passage before the House, he had had the honor to sul- 
mit his views in opposition to it, and would not then re- 
peat them. Nor would he detain the House, at that late 
period of the session, by any elaborate discussion of the 
general principles involved in its provisions, for they had 
been often discussed and were familiar to the House. He 








and in no instance, in his public life, had he displayed, in | 
that moral courage and firmness |in the solemn discharge of a high duty which had devolv- 
of character, which was peculiarly characteristic of him, | 


a more eminent degree, 


than in this. He had achieved a civil victory, which will 

shed more lustre upon his future fame, and be imiinitely 

more durable, than many such victories as that of the bat- 
tle of Orleans: for, by this single act, he verily believed he 
had done more than any man in this country, for the last 
thirty years, to preserve the Consutution, and to perpetu- 
ate the liberties we enjoy. The Constitution was, he 
hoped, to be again considered and practised upon, as it, in 
fact, was one of limited powers, and the States permitted 
to enjoy all the powers which they originally intended to 
reserve to themselves in that compact of Union. The per- 
nicious consequences, the evil tendencies, to say nothing 
of the corrupting influence of the exercise of a power over 
internal improvements by the Federal Government, were 
not fully developed until within a very few years last past. 
Mr. Madison, on the last day of his term of office, put his 
veto on the bonus bill. In the following year, Mr. Mon- 
roe rejected a bill assuming jurisdiction and fixing tolls on 
the Cumberland road. The subject of the power was dis- 
eussed at great length and with great ability, in the next 
Congress. The House of Representatives, by a small ma- 
jority, at that time affirmed the power to appropriate mo- 


hoped the result of the vote, which we were about to give 


ed upon us, upon this prec ise measure, in the first year of a 
new administration, might resuscitate the almost forgotten 
principles of the C onstitution, and put an end to a system 
which cannot end in good, and must lead to the most ru- 
inous consequences. ‘The Chief Magistrate, with a di-- 
interested patriotism, and regardless of the consequences 
to himself personally, has risked all that he is or may be, 
and thrown himself into the breach, to resist the annihila- 
tion of the State sovereignties, and to guard agaist that 
consolidation of these States ‘which had once been the 
dread and the terror of the original friends of the confede- 
racy, and their steady followers tothe present hour. He 
was prepared to sustain him to the utmost of his poor abili- 
ty; and he confidently believed that he would receive the 
hearty thanks of a generous country, for his course, anc 
not be requited by the unjustifiable Buillingsgate abuse 
which we had this day heard poured upon him. He would 
detain the House no longer. 

Mr. P. P. Barsour rose and said: Mr. Speaker, I fee! 
impelled, by an Imperious sense of justice, to say some- 
thing in vindication and justification of the Chie f Magistrate 
of the Union, against the strong animadversion in whic! 
gentlemen have indulged towards him, because he has 





ney for objects of national improvements, but denied and 
by the vote of the House negatived, the power to construct 
roads or canals, of any character, whether military, com- 
mercial, or for the transportation of the mar/. It was not 
until the last administration, that the broad power, to the 
extent now claimed, limited only by the arbitrary discre- 
tion of Congress, was asserted and attempted to be main- 

tained by the Executive and by Congress, It was not 
antil that period that its dangers were fully perceived. 
The President had manifesied, in the message before us, 
that he had been an attentive observer of its progress, 
and its probable, if not its inevitable consequences. He 
could not shut his eyes to the constant collisions, the 


heart-burnings, the combinations, and the certain corrup- 
both in 
In the consciencious discharge of a 
constitutional duty, which he was not at liberty to decline, 
had 
fraikly submitted to us his views upon this important ques- 
and he trusted we would deliberate upon it tempe- 
as we should, and in the vote which we were about to 
give, upon the re-consideration of this bill, according to 
the powers of the Constitution, express the opinions which 
growing out of a 
personal assault upon the character or motives of the Chief 


tion to which its continual exercise would tend, 
and out of Congress. 
he had withheld his signature from this bill, and 
tion; 

rately, 


we entertain, and not make a false issue, 


Magistrate. 

A remark which fell from a member from Kentucky 
(Mr. Curitton,) who preceded the aber from Ohio, de 
served a passing notice, 


which it emanate: i ty if that were considered, 


be wholly uncalled for, but simply because it had been! should be set up as a mere pageant, with powers possessed 
made by a member fi the House. We were asked if Con-; in theory, but never to be reduced to practice; or-was it in 
gress were to be controlled by one man; and, for one, the | tended that this veto upon legislation, like every other pow 
gentleman informed us that he would not submit to it. er, should be exercised, whensoever the occasion shoul 


The gentleman should feara, if he does not fa 
constitution had 
which he had, in this instance, 
man thinks he should not exercise it 
amendment of the constitution. 


exercised, and ifthe ¢ 


By denying the power to construct roads and canals, 
by refusing to assume the exercise of any dewbiful power, 


and by deeming uy Jt sufest to rejer the que stion to our COM- | 
mon constituents for an amendment of the constitution, the | do its duty, 


President had deprived hinnself of a powerful braach of ex 


de- 
not because of the source from 
it would 


wo, that the. 
conferred upon the President the power | 
entle- , 
, he should seek an | 


dared to do his duty. 

If, m doing this, I shall use the language of commenda- 
tion, let no man suppose that it is in the spirit of personal 
adoration: I never have been, and trust in God I never 
shall be, a worshipper of men. 
ence ofa single ray of Executive patronage. 

But when a public functionary, at a period of great poli- 
tical excitement, like the present, has advanced with a 


as the President in this case has done, “ 
quences,” as they regard himself—when by this manly and 


homage tothe man, [ must, I will, do justice to the rare 
and distinguished merit of the officer; and if this cannot 
be done 


due to him, and which I most cheerfully pay. 
But tet 
calls forth this loud complaint. 


signature from this bill, not because of the unconstitution- | 


I never have felt the influ- 


firm and fearless step, to the discharge of his public duty, 
uncaring conse- 


independent course, he has contributed essentially to pro- 


mote the | a»piness, the prosperity, and the best interests 
of a mighty community of Stites—whilst I will do no 


without ascribing to him even the highest de- 
gree of praise, then that praise is a tribute which is justly 


us inquire what has the President done which 


Why, iorsooth, he has dared to put his veto upon a bill 


i 
will find that he has forfeited the esteem and confidence 
which are invariably awarded by public opinion, to firm- 
ness and fidelity in the performance of public trusts. 

The constitution proceeds upon the idea that Congress, 
‘composed of the Senate and House of Representatives, is 
Rot infailible. It has, therefore, erected the additional 
barrier of the executive veto, against hasty or injudicious 
action. 

It contemplates that veto as countervailing the opinion 
of one-tiird of both Houses, because its interposition 
makes the concurrence of two-thirds of both Houses he- 

cessary. To complain, then, of its exercise, is to quarrel 
with the form of government under which we live. It is 
the precise reverse of a complaint which we have ofien 

heard of, inan European monarchy. There the King com- 
plained whenever the Parliament refused to register his 
‘edicts. Here, the Congress are to complain whenever 
the Chief Magistrate declines to register their will. 

I rejoice, sir, that he has so declined. 1 congratulate 
my country that, in this mstance, the Chief Magistrate has 
displayed as much of moral, as he heretofore did of phys- 
cal courage—as much decision and energy in the Cabine 
as he heretofore did in the field—by which he will, in some 
degree at least, arrest the progress of a system, which, in 
its unrestrained career, threatens to produc e more mischic 
than any man, either in or out of Congress, can pretend 
even to estimate. 

Mr. Speaker, [ heard with surprise, nay, with astonis} 
ment, the bitter, the acrimonious, and, I must add, tle 
unjustifiable invective, which the member from Ohio pour. 
ed forth, in a torrent, against the Chief Magistrate, upon 
this occasion. 
The main purpose of the gentleman seemed to be, 
inculcate the opinion that the rejection of the bill in ques 
tion was with a view to acquiring popularity. What sir, 
an attempt at popularity! Look, for a moment at the cir. 
cumstances of the case, and then tell me whether this 
opinion can be susiaimed. 
This bill was not only carried by a majority, as it must 
have been, but by a decisive majority of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Cun any man suppose that a President, who set out 
upon an adventure im quest of popularity, would make his 
hrst experiment against a question which, by passing both 
Houses of Congress, seemed to corry w ith it the approba- 
tion of the States, and the people of the States ? n the 
contrary, if he were yoiny for himeelf, rather than for his 
country, would he not, by approving the bill, have jus 
floated down the current of apparent public opmion, with: 
out encountering the least impediment in his course? — In- 
stead of this, sir, what has he done? Regarding hx 
country more than humself; looking with an eye that neve: 
winked, to the public good, and'not to his personal aggrap- 
dizement, he has withholden his approval from this bull 
which was a fivorite bantling with a majority of bot 
Houses of Congress; he bas thus placed himself in a po 
ition where he has to win his way to public approbe 
tion, in this respect, under as adverse circumstances as t/t 
mariner who has to rew up stream, against wind and tide. 

And this is said to be seeking after popularity! Cre- 
dat Judzus Apella! Sir, it is any thing but seeking after 
popularity, in the obnoxious sense in which that expression 
vas been applied to him. But if 1 know any thing of the 
character of my countrymen—if a rare example of polit 
cal integrity and firmness will constitute a claim to the 
esteem—if disinterestedness and self-denial be any ev: 
dence of virtue in public men—then, indeed, without seek- 
ing, will he have found popularity—not of that mushroom 
kind which is acquired .without merit, and lost without: 
fault, but that more noble kind which is always bestowed 
by all good men, as the just reward of virtuous actions 
and ys always withholden from those who, without deser‘- 
ing it, endeavor to acquire it. 

Sir, the man who is in quest of popularity and power 
would have taken a different course. By approving the 
bill, and thus continuing the system of internal improve 
ment, the President would have commanded an immens 
amount of patronage, as well in the disbursement of count 
less millions of money, as in appointment to office, And 
yet, though these means of power and influence would l¢ 
at his own command, though he presents the rare examp! 
of an Executive Magistrate rejecting the use of that whic! 
would contribute so much to personal aggrandizement, bh 
is still charged with courting popularity. If this be the 





passed by both Houses of Congress, and has returned it, 
with his obj yections, 
cause of compl: unt that the Chief Executive Mavistrate. 
constituting, as he does, 





‘in dissenting from a law which, 
ruinous in its consequence 
of those who framed the Constitution, that the Presiden 


— 


occur to make it necessary ! 
that they might, with as much reason, 
Senate had negatived one of our bills? for they, too, 
only a co-ordinate branch of the legislature, 
recutive Magistrate. 


Sir, each department, and every branch of each depart- 
, has its appropriate functions as- 


"| 


ment of the Governmenh 
signed. ‘The country expects and requires every one t 
whether it consists of one man, or a pluralit 


y Fe 1 whosoever shall fail to do so, hough he ma 


} 


- of men. 


ecuuve patronage and influeuce, aud hus thereby given hope to consult his safety by ap avoidance of responsibility, 


a co-ordinate branch of the legis- 
lature, has ventured to perform his constitutional function, 
in his judgment, would be 
+? Was it in the contemplation | 


Do not gentlemen perceive 
complain that the 
are 
as is the Ex- 


only mode of courting popularity, our country will indee 


And has it come to this, that it is be happy, and those in power who thus seek it, will desert 


our lasting gratitude. 

Other men, with other views, would adopt another maxim 
“that with money we can get men, and with men money; 
and they would cling to both, as the mstruments of the 
ambitious projects. Sir, I hail this act of the President 
t ominous of the most auspicious results. Amongst the map 
excellent doctrmes which have grown out of our repul 
- can system, is this, that the blessings of freedom cannot! 
- enjoyed without a frequent recurrence to fundament 
1 principles. In this instance we are making that recurrenc 

It would seem, sir, that the period of about thirty yew 

constitutes a political cycle. ‘Thirty years ago, at the opet 
ing of the present century, our Government was drav 
back to its original principles ; the vessel of State, like o 
at sea, had gotten upon a wrong tack, and the new pil 
who was then plac ed at the helm, brought it again into t) 
right course, for the purpose of Teachin: g its proper des 
o nation. In the progress of a long voyage, it has again ¢ 
y clined from its proper course. “And | congratulate t! 
y whole crew, that we have found another pilot, with enov! 
of skill in navigation, and firmness, again to correct 
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declination. The present Chief Magistrate, sir, “ had done | 
the State some service” heretofore ; but, in my einntion, | 
it was but as dust in the balance, compared with the good 
which he has now done. | 

Thus far, Mr. Speaker, I have been showing the utter 
injustice of finding fialt with the Chief Magistrate for ex- 
ercising ‘his constitution function, according to his own 
jwigment, an! have taken it for granted, that his objec- 
tions were well founded. ‘The late period of the session, 
as well as my having recently argued this question at large, 
induce me to for>vear from entering into the discussion now 
at anv length. I hope, however, the House will bear with 
me, whilst { su-nit a few general remarks. I not oualy 
goncur with the President, as far as he goes in his views, 
but I go farther. He denies the power of Congress to con- 
struct roads, with a cliim of jurisdiction. So do Ll. He 
admits that, as the Constitution has been lon? construed, | 
the power to appropriate money for such purposes as are | 
really national, must be acquiesced in, until the ditiiculty 
is removed by an amendment. In this, L differ from the | 
President, as he has a right to differ from me, and from 
both Houses of Conzvress. But as | claim the right to fol- 
low the lights of my own judgment, so I am always ready 
to acknowledge that of the President to do the same. 


——— 


But I will not now go into the constitutional question. 
Apart froin this, let me ask whether there are not abundant | 
reasons for the course which the President has pursued 7! 
He tells you the subject has been involved in doubt, and | 
has produced mach diversity of opmion. ‘Thus Is a part of | 
the political history of the country. | 
proceedin rs of Congress will show that different Congress- | 
es have entertained an?! expressed different opinions on the | 
leading questions connected with this system. We also 
know that many States of the Union have utterly denied to | 
us this power. Now I put it to the candor, the justice, the 
liberality of this House, whether the mere circumstance of 
great doudt and diversity of opinion, is not reason enough 
for the Chief Magistrate to pause, and for you to pause 
with him, in this career? [f it be now said, ds it often 
has been, that a majority Is not to be governed by a minor- 
ity, | answer, let that be admitted, and yet | demind tint 
the majority should pay a just regard to the remonstrances 
and complaints of the minority. Even in the monarchies of 
Europe this is the case. Witness the recent emancipation 
of the Irish Catholics by the British Parliament. This was 
a concession by the majority, to the complaints of the mi- 
nority. It will be but a poor recommendation of our sys- 
tem of government, to be told that, under all circumstan- 
ees, the caprice of mere numbers must prevail, though 
there he only a majority of one, and that we are not to hope 
for the occasional concession which is experienced in the 
governments even of the old world. 

Must this Government, because it has the physical pow- 
er, like Aaron’s serpent, swallow up every thing less strong ? 

Is it not the part of wisdom, as well as patriotism, to sub- 
mit this question to the States, in the form of amendment, 
rather than press on against the known will ofa large portion 
ef them? The States feel a deep sense of loyalty to the 
Union; but they feel, too, that they have rights to demand, as 
well as duties to perform. Let us not place them in a situa- 
tion where they may be driven to a course that would be call- 
ed patriotism by some, and rebellion by others; but which, 
by whatsoever name it might be called, would endanger the 
success of our great experiment, the benefits of which con- 
cern the whole human family. ‘The course suggested by the 
Chief Magistrate is calculated to avert these dungers. When 
members on this floor maintain any principles, they have no 
weight but that which belomg to them as individuals; but 
when a suggestion comes from the Executive, and especially 
accompanying his rejection of a bill, it brings with it all the 
authority to which the opinion of a branch of the Govern- 
ment is entitled. An issue is thus made up between him 
and Congress, whrch will cause the people to deliberate ; 
and thus we may hope that it will be caimly decided by 
them, so as to put the subject forever at rest. 

Sir, there are other reasons why this course, pursued by 
the Executive, should meet our decided approbation. I 
need only glance at a subject, which I sorecently discussed 
on another bill; I allude to the inequality and demoralizing 
tendency of this system. 

A distribution made upon principles of actual inequality, 
will produce deep disgust on the one side, and fostering cor- 
ruption on the other. 


cet  e A 


———— ce ele 


circumstances relative to the financial concerns of the 
State. 
pacity, we have calculated the weight of tie State debt, |; 
supposing it to be in silver dollars; and our o!yject ts not 
to deceive, but to let the peopie of the State see the weight 
which will press on the next legislature. 


to move this sum, allowing two tons to each, and this 


on, the line would reach TWO miles. 


A retrospect of the | | 
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From a Harrisburg Paper. 
The next Legislature will meet under the most trying}1 


‘To make the matter plain to people of every ca-|t 





' 


ty 
;* 


The weight of the State debt in silver is three hundred 





It would require one hundred and « ighiy-seven good teams 
{ 
! 


: ~~ 
** contingencies. 


Supposing a reasonable distance for each team to more 


it would require five years and siz months for one team |] 


‘to move this sum one hundred miles, or trom Piiladelphia | which they are situated, and the cost of stores, 


to Harrisburg. rt 

The amount of the State debt is forty-nine dollars to | « 
every taxable inhabitant in the Siate. 

The interest of the State debt, at five per cent. is siz |‘ 
hundred and twenty-five trousand doilars per annum, or two 
doliars and forty-five cents to each taxable. 

Ifthe next Legislature had only to provide for the pay- 
ment of the interest on this frightiul sum, the task would 
be heavy enouzh; but m addition to the want of ElGil- 
‘EEN tons to pay the interest, which is unprovided for, 
they will have to borrow or raise SIATY or 


t 





Let not the reader suppose that we would wish the 
State improvement to cease. Although we condemn the 
extravagant and injudicious course heretofore pursued, we 
believe that the State now requires the speedy completion 
of those sections which have been left between the ftinish- 
ed parts, so that the work may go mto operation, and some 
revenue be raised from the tolls. If the canals remain 
much longer unfinished, the State will be ruined; but by 
finishing one line at a time the income will help to keep 
down the interest and make the taxes lighter on the peo- 
ple. ‘The State of Pennsylvania is rich and powerful in 
resources; but she is not able, and her citizens are un- 
willing to pay eighteen tons of silver yearly, merely to 
keep down interest, without reducing the principal. 





From the Louisville Daily Advertiser. 

Sant Works.—‘ The Charleston (Kanawha) Register 
of the 30th ult. affirms, that ‘no district in the Union has 
the capacity for producing more salt than Kanawha coun- 
ty, yet the existing Company limits the manufacture to 
800,000 bushels a year, which is about one-third of the 
amount capable of being produced from the salt wells al- 
ready dug. ‘That there are a few independent furnaces 
which never augment the 800,000 to more than a million 
of bushels a year—and that the 57 salt wells on the Kan- 
hawa are capable of yielding 50,000 bushels each, annu- 
ally, which would form an aggregate of 2,350,000 bushels, 
an amount but little short of double that ever made in one 
year at the New York works.’ It adds, that 20 flat boats, la- 
den with about 40,000 bushels of salt, went down the Kan- 
hawa onthe 27th, bound for the Cumberland end Wabash 
rivers.” 

We have copied the foregoing article from the Richmond 
Compiler of the 8th of May. It shows that the Company 
have limited the manufacture of salt in Kanhawa county to 
800,000 bushels a year, when the works in that county are 
competent to produce 2,850,000 bushels annually. When 
monopolists adopt such measures to increase and keep up 
the price of an article of the first necessity, it may well be 
doubted whether those engaged in manufacturing that ar- 
ticle, (as they must have lent themselves to the monopo- 
lists,) deserve the protection of their Government, or the 
respect of their fellow-citizens. 

By agreeing to manufacture on/y 800,000 bushels per 
year, the manufacturers have enabled the Company to 
realize enormous profits+to amass fortunes out of the hard 
earnings of the poor and laboring classes. Such conduct 
is alike unjustifiable and dishonest. When manufacturers 
and speculators combine, to keep up the price of an article, 
it may be said to become a public duty to resist their ef 








I mean no offence to any State or individual; the remark 
applies without distinction, to all States and individuals, un- 
der all circumstances. Sir, the history of all people, na- 
tions, tongues, and languages, teaclres us the same melan- 
choly truth, that all governments, of whatever form, have 
finally perished by corruption. 

How much, then,do we owe to him who averts this gan- 
grene from our body politic? How much more do we owe 
to him who does it by a self denial of those means by which 
this evil may be produced? Sir, | hope, t believe, that there 
is not ingratitude enough in this country to reward such a 
course by a deprivation of office. 

But, sir, had I the honor of filling the Chief Executive 


forts. After prevailing on Congress to impose a protective 
duty of twenty cents per bushel, which is equal to an hun- 
dred per cent. on the cost of making salt, we see the man- 
ufacturers curtailing their business and limiting the quantity 
tu be made, in order to compel the people to pay double 
prices for the article. 

The object of the Government, in imposing a protective 
duty on salt, was, to enable those engaged in manufactur- 
ing the article to produce a sufficiency of it for domestic con- 
sumption—particularly in time of war. If the manufactur- 
ers themselves are determined to defeat this object, :t would 


extent of the county, along the coast. 
duced in the county, is 1,375,971 feet, as reckoned by salt 


EIGHTY |, 
‘TONS more to finish the intervening parts of the public im- 
provement which prevents the whole from bemg of any use. | ' 


-- 
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The salt factories are distributed throughout the whole 
The amount pro- 


nanufacturers, or ten Umes that amount in superficial feet, 


amounting to 13,799," 19 feet of vats, with covers or sheds 


© protect them from the rain. The cost of the above works, 
ncluding the necessary buildings, is 10 cents per superficial 


foot, amounting im ali to the sum of $1,379,971. There 
lave veen erected the two years past about 10,000 superfi- 
tial feet. “The above establishments make on an average 


280 bushels of salt to 11100 feet, salt work measure, or 10.- 
and sevonty-five tons ! ‘ 


0G superficial feet. ‘The whole amount of salt produced 


annually is $94,537 bushels. The salt is of excellent quality 


or all purposes, and weighs 75 pounds per bushel. The 


would leave a balance ot one ton: We presuine, according \ clue of the salt is 3~ cents pe r bustiel —the <everal mantu- 
to present practice, this half load would be convenient tor factories are owned by 762 men. The whole number of 


| salt works in the small town of Eastham, are 90,595 feet. 
and cost S100 per foot—the number of bushels of salt 
(that was manufactured in E. m 1829, was 29,000—they 


roduced 3YVU bushels per L000 feet. The value of land on 
mills, and 
ther necessary apparatus, 1s not included im the abdve ac- 
rount of cost. 





AN ACT making appropriations for Examinations and Sarvevs, and 
aise, for cectoin works of Internal linprovement. 

Be it enacied. &c. ‘Vhat the fellowimg sums be, and they are 

lereby @ppropriated, to be paid out of avy mouey in the Trea 


sury not otherwise appropriated, viz : 


hor defraymg the expeuses inenental to making examina- 


tions and sui veys for Natioual Works, auder the act of the 40th 


Apri. bold. meiuding five thousand ope hundred and fear dol- 
ars and twenty-seven cents, for arrearages on account of sur- 
veys dud otfice rent ia ihe sears 1826, 1827, and 1228, thirty 
thousand doilars. 
lor continuing the road frem Detroit to Fort Gratiot, seven 
thousand dollars 
ter continuing the road from Detroit to Saganaw Bay, seven 
thousand dollars. " 
For contiauing the road from Detroit to Chheago, eight thou- 
sand dollars. ’ 
bor completing repairs on the road between Alachua Court 
ouse aud Jacksonville, in Florida. two thous#ad dollars. 
ber completiag the road from Alagua to Mariana, two thou- 
sand dollars. 
bor completing the survey and estimate of a canal to con- 
aect the waters of the Atlante with the Guif of Mexico, tea 
thousand four hundred dollars. And shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of War to cause a detaned report to be made out, 
showing the praciicability or impracticalulity of making a ship 
vt other canal, and the reasons for either, with an estimate of 
the probable expense, and advantages of such a canal as may 
ve considered practicable. 
See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum ef one hun- 
dred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, 
tor the purpose of opening, grading. and making the Cumber- 
laud road, westwardly of Zanesville. in the State of Ohio; and 
thatthe sum ef sixty thousand deliars be, and the same is hereby 
appropriated, for the purpose of op ving. grading, and bridging, 
the Cumberland road, in the State of Indiana, commencing at 
indianapolis, and progressing with the work to the eastern and 
western boundaries of said State; and that the sem of forty 
thousand dollars be, aud the same is hereby appropriated for 
the purpose of opening, grading, and bridging. the Cumberland 
road, io the State of Liineis; whieh said sums shall be paid 
outof any money not otherwise appropriated, and replaced out 
of the fund reserved for laying out and making reads, under 
the direction of Congress, by the several « cts passed for the ad- 
mission of the States of Ohio, Lodiana, Llmeis, and Missouri, 
into the Union, on an equal footing with the original States. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That for the immediate 
accomplishment of these objects, the superintendents beretofore 
appointed, or bereafter to be appointed, in the States of Ohio, 
lndiana, aod Lilinois, shall, under the direction of the President 
of the United States, faithfully execute the work and disburse 
the mouey, giving bond and security as he shall direct, and re- 
ceiving such compensatiou as in bis opinion shall be equitable 
and just, put exceeding to each that heretofore allowed by law 
to the superintendent of the Cumberland read, io the State of 
Ohio. r 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the sum of fifteen 
thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby granted, for claims 
due and remaining unpaid at the Treasury, on account of the 
Cumberland road, east of Wheeling, to be paid out of any mo- 
ney in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

1 approve this bill, and ask a reference to my communication 
to Congress of this date, in relation thereto. 


May 31, 1830. ANDREW JACKSON. 


AN ACT to reduce the doty on molasses, and to allow a drawback on 
spirits distiiied from foreign materials. 

Be it enacted, &c. That trom aud after the thirtieth day of 
September, ove thousand eight hundred aud thirty, the duty on 
molasses shall be five cents for each gallon, and no more; and 
from and after that time there shall be allowed a drawback of 
four cents upon every gallon of spirits distilled in the United 
States, or the territortes thereof from foreizu molasses, on the 
exportation thereof to any foreign port er place other than the 
dominions of any foreign State immediately adjoining the 
Laued States, in the same mauver and on tve same conditions 
as before the tariff of May the nineteenth, oue thousand eight 
hunudied and twenty-eight. Approved: May 29, 1830. 
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be alike cruel and unjust to continue the duty on salt. It 
is to be hoped, however, the late reduction of the duty will 


have the efiect of dissolving existing combinations, and that | 





Chair—if it were revealed to me from ‘heaven, that such 
would be the result, i would rather go down to posterity up- 


on the historic page, as one who, like the present Chief. 


Magistrate, had, with the moral courage, the ardent patriot- 
ism, and lofty disinterestedness of the ultimus Romanorum, 
thrown himself into the breach and breasted the storm in 
doing his duty, than, by a different course, continue to be 
President through a long and protracted life. 

{ To be continued. } 


'the measure will convince the mauufacturers, that the pro- 
tecting duty was not imposed for their particular benefit, 
bui to promote the public interest, and to render the people 
indepencent of foreigners for the article of salt. 





From the Philadelphia Morning Journal. 





stable county. 


Sart Work«s.—A friend has furnished us with the fol- 
lowing account of the salt manufactories of Cape Cod, Barn- 


The Dublia Evening Posi, in speaking of our proposed ex- 
pedicuts for disposing of the surplus revenue of the U. States, 
wheu the publie debt shali have been paid off, says, * Let the 
Americans forthwith create an Aristecracy, and people their 
exteuded realuis with Lord Charleses and Lord Johas. Let there 
be a Church establishment commensurate with the wauts and 
wishes of the great people. Let there be a eivil list as long ae 
to-day and to-morrow, and a dashiog army with pig-tails aud 
without—and we promise them they will find ample employ- 
ment for their superfluous cash. Besides, they will then have, 
what Captain Basil Hall says they need so much, gentiemea 
and ladies, people who can live op their means, and spend the 
public money like European princes.” 
















Banner of the Constitution. 




















Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
‘fn compliance with a resolution of the Senate, of the 29th Dec. 1828. ) 
RESPECTING THE RELATIVE VALUE OF GOLD 
AND SILVER, &e. 

Mey 4, 1830. Read and ordered to be printed, aad that 1000 addi- 
Lal COples be sent lw the Senate. 

[ Continued from page 39% | 

The policy of the United States in changing the ratio of 
gold to silver in the coins, may be governed by the probabil- 
ity of effecting such an adjustment as will permanently 
maintain both metals in general circulation; or, if this be 
doubtful, by the preference to be given for the one or the 
other, as a principal medium for currency. 

‘he history of coinage proves that little reliance can be 
placed on artificial regulationsof relative values of the stand- 
ard measures of property, as a means of maintaining a reg- 
ular currency of uniform value. Some remarkable instances, 
as noticed by Lord Liverpool, occurred in England in the 
reien of James I, and subsequently. Gold being estimated 
too low at the mint, compared with silver, was freely ex- 
ported, which caused incessant complaints. ‘To remedy this 
evil, King James raised the value of gold in his coins, by 
successive proclamations; but he at last raised it too high; 
and during the remainder of his reign, and that of Charles 
[, the silver coins were exported until the complaints were 
as great for wantof silver as they had been before for want of 
gold. About the middle of the 17th century, during a short 
period, according to the same author, the relative values at 
which the precious metals were estimated in the coins, ap- 
pear to have been in equilibrium with the market prices. 
But it should be observed that no change seems to have ta- 
ken place at the mint from 1626 until 1663. As gold had 
been previously estimated at the mint too high, the market 
price of it must have raised, to produce the equilibrium 
above noticed. It appears, however, that, in 1663, the re- 
lative value of gold was further raised at the mint in the 
proportion of 13.346 to 14.485. This must have been done 
in consequence of a farther rive of the price of gold in the 
market; and yet the new mint value was still too low; for 
*‘all the gold coms then made,” says the same _ writer, 
* would have been immediately exported, if the Government 
had obliged the people to receive [pay] them as a legal ten- 
der at the nominal value given to them in the mint regula- 
tion :” “they passed in payment at a higher value than the 
mint estimate, by general consent of the people.” 

After noticing these and other facts of the same kind, 
Lord Liverpool observes, “that, from the beginning of the 
reign ef James I, to that of William LIT, gold and silver 
coins were alternately exported, tothe great detriment of the 
public, as often as individuals could profit thereby. In 1717, 
a report of Sir [saac Newton, then master of the mint, to 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, states the mint 
regulations of relative values to be | pound standard gold 
in 444 guineas, at 2ls. 6¢., and one pound standard silver 
into G2s. or 1 to 15.457, and the relative values in the mar- 
ket at I to 143 or 15; by which it appears that gold was then 
estimated at the mint too high: silver was consequently 
again exported ; and as a remedy, it was proposed to take 
off 40 or 12-7. from the value of the cuinea: or, as a safer 
experiment, Sir Isaac sugeests the diminution, at the pre- 
sent, of 67. in the value of the guinea, “ which by its ef- 
fects, might show hereafter better than can appear at pre- 
sent, what further redaction would be most convenient for 
the public.” He no doubt foresaw that it was impossible to 
ascertain by calculation founded on ail the facts that could 
be eollected, what would be the precise etlect of a change 
in the weizht of the gold coms; and, hence, witha distrust- 
ful caution, proposed an experiment by reducing the weight 
of the guinea only one half of the ascertained excess in its 
weight, according to the existing market value of gold and 
siver, 

It seems very clear from these facts, to which many oth- 
ers of later date miglt be added, that, however exactly the 
proper equilibrium of values of gold and silver may be ad- 
yusted at the mut, the balance is liable to be disturbed by 
‘auses wWluch can neuther be anticipated nor controlled by 
political power. If the recalation be founded on the most 
exact calculation of relavve values for the time being, the 
vibratioffs of the values of geld and silver must al*ernately 
cause the expu'sion of each: and where one metal is more 
essential to pyblic convenience than the other, the adjust- 
ment which exposes that under any circumstances to gen- 
eral exportation or meliioz, may become a greater evil than 


a regulation which constantly excludes from circulation the 
desirable coin. “These 


ter of great concern tin & 
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charge of seignorage of 4s. for the pound weight. This 
proves that silver currency was deemed indispensable. It 
is not known that any inconvenience has been experienced 
in England from the exportation of the coins since that 
time. Indeed this could scarcely have occurred, because, 
gold being substantially the measure of property, nothing 
but unfavorable exchanges could, under ordimary circum- 
stances, affect the gold currency; and silver being estimat- 
ed, not enly in the coins, (6s. te the pound,) but at the 
mint, (G2». to the pound,) above the highest market price, 
the silver coin could not be withdrawn from circulation. 
This leads to a consideration of the effect which may be 
produced on the currency by a charge for coimage at the 
mint. ‘This charge is ter.ced setgnorage and brassage, or by 
the French retenue. It is virtually a charge for the manu- 
facture, and may either be made simply to meet expenses, 
or for profit and revenue to the Governments. It 1s paid 
in the first instance by the holder of the bullion, who re- 
ceives a remuneration, not im the same weight of coined 
metal, but in the increased legal value of a less quantity, 
which is made by law a tender for as much as it was val- 
ued at when delivered at the mint. The coinage, therefore, 
costs the holder nothing, except what he pays as a member 
of the community, whose property is affected by the depre- 
ciation of the standard measure. 

Standard silver bullion had, for a long time, been receiv- 
ed at the English mint at 62s. for the pound weight, and 
paid out atthe same rate ; but when the silver coins became 
so light that 66s. scarcely weighed a pound, they were 
bought at 62s. and re-coined and re-issued at 66s. If the 
loss of weight by wear had been equal to 4s. in the pound, 
there would have been no gain to the Government by the 
operation, nor loss to the community; the number of 
pounds of silver, and that of shillings too, being the same 
as before the new coinage took place, no seignorage was 
paid in the process. But the determination subsequently 
to recieve silver bullion at 62s. for a pound weight, and 
issue Coins at 66s. constitutes a charge of 4s. on each pound 
of silver coined, in the nature of a tax. It has been plau- 
stbly urged that a charge for coinage is of great mmport- 
ance In preserving a wholesome uniformity in the curren- 
cy, and protecting the coins from exportation; and some 
nations have evidently established mint regulations osten- 
sibly founded on this theory. It 1s certain, that, where two 
metals are used as standard measures of property, the coins 
made of one of them may be protected by a seignorage 
as long as those of the other, not having Uus protection, 
will supply the demand for exportation. But, if the relative 
value of the coins is properly adjusted, an equal seignor- 
age on the coins ef both metals can afford no permanent 
protection to either. The effect will be to ra’se the nom- 
nal rate of exchange to as much as the difference between 
bullion and coin, when the exportation will be made as free- 
ly as though no seignorage was charged. 

A further effect ef a charge for coimage is to fix one 
price for bulkon at the mint, and another for the same quan- 
tity of metal in the coins. There may be, therefore, three 
distinct prices for the metal, at the same tune, each in- 
iluencing in some degree both the others. While the mar- 
ket and mint price of bullion correspond, or while the tor- 
mer shall not exceed the value of the coins, these will not 
be exported; but, if the market price of bullion exceeds the 
mint price, none wil be sent to the mint, if a seignorage 1s 
to be paid; and the coinage ceases. 

It seems to have been supposed that the difference be- 
tween the mint price of bullion and the mint value of coins 
afforded room for a fluctuation in the price of bullion to a 
certain extent, without affecting the coinage. Bui this is 
not essentisily the fact. The price of bullion is estimated 
in the current coin and standard measure of property ; and 
wherever a demand for any other purpose than coinage ex- 
ists, although the price may not be so high as to cause the 
existing Coins to be melted, yet it will withdraw the sup- 
ply of bullion from the mint, and thus indirectly affect the 
currency m the same manner as if a portion equal to the 
usual coinage for the same time was exported or melted. 
And whenever the bullion in the market is imadequate to 
the demand, the quantity of pure metal in the coin being 
the only measure of their value for any other purpose, the 
transition froin the market price of bullion to the mint val- 
ue of cos will be more rapid than if the prices were gov- 
erned by the unrestramed laws of supply and demand. 
Hence, in practice, it will be found that the currency is 
probably not more stable under the supposed protection of a 
seignorage, than where none is charged, or wien a suflicien- 
cy only is retained to defray expenses. 

‘here are some objections to the charge for coinage, 
well worthy of cons‘deration. It necessarily causes a greut- 
er number of pic 
the same quantty of 
tracts, which may be paid in a less weight of metal afier 
such a regulation than before. The difference operates as 
a premium for counterfeiting even in the standard metal; 


oo which being added a small deficit in weicht and fine- 


gees, that operation may be carried on with increased suc- 
opinion that coins which were to be the principal measure | 


; 4 ‘ ’ } . ’ ’ ; 
puoiic Open in Lugland is favorable to gold as a stamd- 


ard measure of property, yet, under the last arranyement, 


cess. ifa hich seisnorage be charged on one metal, the 
coins thus retaimed in circulation, by long and frequent use 
must become sensibly depreciated ; and the lighter they are, 
tle more reluctant every individual into who: e hands they 
fall will be to send them to the mint or melting pot: they 
are therelore kept in circulation as long as possible, until 
public mstiiutioys and money dealers refuse to receive them 


by tale, when a shock is produced, and the whole loss, as | 


weil on the counterfeits as the real coins, will fall suddenly 
upon those who are least able to bear it. 


kind have eccurred 


Instiaces of this 
in Europe, and sometimes threatened 


es of the same value to be coined from | 
metal, and affects the value of con- | 


tion of a tax on the people, to supply the loss to the holders 
of the light coins, or in a new coimage, debased to corres- 
pond with the depreciation ; and the evil has probably more 
|than counterbalanced all the benefits derived from seignor- 
‘age or other measures to prevent melting or exportation of 
coms, ‘EPhis subject may be more practically considered by 
referring to the actual fluctuations in the price of gold in 
the United States during the last ten years, varying in rela- 
tive value from 1.15 to 1.16, under wich it would have re- 
quired a seignorage of G3 per cent. to protect the goid 
COIs. 

The holder of gold bullion could afford to send it to the 
mint when it Was at or below the mint price; but the coin- 
age must cease whenever the price of gold rose above 15 te 
1; and, on the other hand, the exportation of gold coin 
could not be made unul the price of bullion exceeded 16 
to 1 of silver. Comage must therefore be made when pure 
gold bullion could be bought for #19 394; and the chan- 
nels of currency could not be drained until it rose to $20 
GS the ounce. As long as the prices ranged between these 
points, silver would be exported in preference to gold, and 
the gold coins would be wasting by use: none could be ta- 
ken from the currency, nor any added toit. To avoid this 
consequence, the mint prices of bullion should approach 
nearer that of the coms ; or, in other words, the seignorage 
be reduced. But there is no certain rule to determine 
what ought to be its amount to avert the effects of the 
fluctuations in the price of bullion, and at the same time to 
promote an adequate supply of new coins to maintain e 
wholesome currency. it would seem to be most safe not 
to attempt much by way of remedy for one evil, which must 
inevitably create another. 

The public mind is not a little prone to delusion on the 
subject of precious metals and money, which has no doubt 
caused much injudicious legislation on these subjects. Mo- 
ney bemg merely the representative and measure of proper- 
ty, its value consists in its adaptation to the payment of 
debts. Every successful effort, therefore, to confine it 
within given limits, must embarrass its application to the 
only purpose for which it is wanted; and, unless it can be 
shown that a tax upon the payment of debts will promote 
national wealth, a seignorage, or any other measure of that 
nature, must appear to be injurious. The efforts to secure 
the currency by restricting the exportation of the precious 
metals, have always proved unavailing, by reason of the im- 
possibility of executing them, except so far as the penalties 
of the law cost the exporters a small premium by way of in- 
surance against detecuon. When laws prohibiting the ex- 
portation of British gold were executed with the utmost ri- 
gor im England, the diilerence of price between the gold that 
could not and that which could be lawfully exported, as before 
observed, was about Spercent. As long as commercial in- 
tercourse is continued among nations, debts between them 
must be liquidated, and the precious metals are, by univer- 
sal consent, regarded the safest standard in which to esti- 
mate not only the prices of merchandise, but to test the va- 
lue of all paper currency. 

The transactions between the people of different nations 
are similar to those between a number of merchants: the 


a debt due from a third, if the third nation happens to bea 
creditor of the second to the same amount of the debt due from 
the first, and no more. The operation is performed on paper, 
and exchange is at par between all of them; but if, when 
this amount is adjusted, a balance remains due to one, 
which can be paid in nothing else more advantageously, it 
must be paid in the standard agreed upon among them: 
viz: the precious metals; and when these are to be procured 
for that purpose, the current coins are liable to be with- 
drawn from circulation. But if the operations of the mint 
of the debtor nation fix a value on either of them, above 
their market value for exportation, this artificial advance is 
virtually a tax upon the payment of the debt: the creditor 
estimates the payment by its weight in pure gold or silver ; 
and the debtor merchants must there‘ore pay the tax, or 
pay interest upon the debt, until some other means of pay- 
ment are devised. ? 

it may be said that it is better to pay interest than to 
drain the chamnels of currency. This might be the case 
if there were no other relief or safe remedy for overtrading. 
But it should be observed that a demand for the precious 
metals to pay debts stimulates increased exertions to pro- 
cure them wherever they are to be found. Hence a sup- 
ply, except in extraordinary cases, will be generally fur- 
nished. But when the disposition to overtrade continues, 
and the specie is withdrawn from the banks to pay debts 
abroad, the banks, if weil conducted, will abstain from dis- 
counting new paper, or extending the means of contract- 
ing further debts; thus curing the diseased appetite by 
low diet. And the more readily specie can be applied to 
i'these payments abroad, the more vigilant the banks are 
obliged io be in interposing this check. Hence there is less 
danger of their making excessive issues-of paper beyond 
their specie means, which are a sure test for the real wants 
of the country, wherever wants are regulated by the ability 
, to pay. 

‘The easy adapiayon, therefore, of coins for the payment 
of debts, promotes prompt payments, resirains sper ula- 
tions, and lessens 2!) the other evils incident to the licen- 
tious issues of bank paper. A seignorage on either metal, 
(of sufficient amount to affect the currency, is of the same 
character with the prohibitions of the exportation of specie, 
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and is lable to most of the ol‘jections to that measure. 
‘The difference is chiefly in degree. It could not, there- 
fore, be beneficially adopted to such an extent; but a 
charge of small amount on both metals, equivalent to the 


balance due from one to another is paid by the transfer of 
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expense of coinage, would not be liable to the same ob- 
jection, and would remunerate the mint for the expense to 
which it is now subject, that of coining merely for the 
purpose of putting the metal into a form better suited 
for exportation. 

{t remains to be considered whether gold or silver is the 
most convenient currency for the United States. It has 
already been observed, that, prior to the year IS21, gold 
and silver generally bore the same relation in the market 
of the United States, which they did in the mint regula- 
tion. Silver sometimes commanded a premium for the 
India trade. But at no time since the general introduc- 
tion of bank paper, has gold been found in general circu- 
lation. It may not be necessary here to inquire minutely 
into the causes which prevented the ratio of gold and sil- 
ver in Europe from affecting the price of gold m the United 
States prior to 1820. The fict that gold did not cireulate 
in the United States at a time when it commanded no pre- 
mium, is sufficient to prove that other causes than an er- 
roneous mint regulation have excluded, and may still con- 
tinue to exclude it from circulation. These are to be 
found partly in the operations of our banks. Bank paper 
supersedes the use of gold for large payments ; and whether 
preferred or not by the people, the banking system, if it 





may be called system, will most probably exclude the cir- 
culation of both gold and silver, to the whole extent that | 
bank paper can be made a substitute for them. As to | 
gold, the substitution is complete, while there is a paper | 
medium in tolerable credit that will circulate throuyhout | 


the United States. But this is not the case as to silver. | 


Notes of very small denomination are soon defaced and | 
worn out by frequent use, and counterfeits are less easily | 
distinguished than those which are not so much used: 
hence some of the States have prohibited their emission | 
and circulation, and the convenience arising from it may | 
induce others to follow the example. 

Silver, being substantially the only standard measure of 
property, is the basis on which the credit of bank paper is 
founded; and when any portion of the small notes is with- 
drawn or expelled, silver, bemg best adapted for small 
coins, takes their place. Gold cannot be so well employed 
for this purpose; pieces ,', of the size of the small silver 
coins are unfit for circulation. So precious a metal is only 
suited for coins of the larger denominations. . There are 
probably other causes; but, whatever these may be, expe- 
rience alone has proved the fact that gold could not be 
made to circulate freely with bank paper and silver; even 
although the paper was based on specie, and there was no 
visible error in the mint ratio. 

Mr. Lowndes, in a report made to Congress in 1819, 
states “that gold can scarcely be considered as having 
formed a material part of our money circulation for the last 
26 years;” and although he attributes this fact to the er- 
roneous ratio in the mint regulation, yet it does not ap- 
pear from the market price im the United States, during 
the whole of that time, that gold was more valuable for ex- 
portation than silver. On the contrary, it will be obsery- 
ed, by reference to table B, that in Eengiand, prior to LS10, 
the ratio of gold to silver had, for fifty years, averaged at 
iss than J to 14.75, and at no period of 10 years as high as 
{to 15. These facts explain the reason why gold did not, 
at that period, command a regular premium; and when con- 
nected with the fact that it did not then circulate, they de 
monstrate that some other causes than erroneous mint re- 
gulations have excluded it. Whether these have been cor- 
rectly explained or not, it is very clear that an exact ad- 
justment of relative values cannot be expected to bring 
cold into general circulation. Silver is, therefore, the pre- 
ferred metal for our currency. 

It may be further remarked, that we have had long ex- 
perience of a currency without gold, and bat very little ofa 
currency without silver. ‘The inconvenience of the former 
is scarcely felt, but that of the latter was insupportable. 
We have, however, had no experience of a gold currency 
without silver. But it would not be diflicult to foresee, 
that, if amy event should drain off the silver, its place will 
be supplied, not by gold, but by small bank notes and pa- 
per tokens, which are the most obnoxious of all the various 
materials for currency. 

Mach has been written in England to prove that gold is 





the most fit metal for a standard measure of property. The 
principal argument relied upon to prove this is, that, being; 
more precious, it is less liable to fluctuate. An inspection | 
of table EE will show that it has no advantages over silver, 
im this particular. And it may be remarked, that, notwith-| 
standing the preference given to gold, by law, in England, | 
in making it the principal standard, the silver coms are} 
leemed so essential to a wholesome currency, that they | 
are protected by a seignorage of 6.48 per cent. If it be) 
true that gold is less essential, as a current medium for the! 
uited States, than silver, and that a drain of the silver 

‘oins would be attended with serious imconvenience, it is| 
ery desirable that the mint value of gold should be so low) 

‘sto prevent the possibility of siver bemg preferred to gold | 
or exportation. For whatever inconvenience may be felt) 
n the currency from unfavorabie exchange, its force will, | 

i that case, be broken by the exportation of the gold be-| 

‘it reaches the silver; giving the banks time to prepare | 

« protecting the latter. ; 

hould a change be made in the relative value of gold! 
nd silver in the UL aned States colina, there is some reason) 
rconforming the regulation to that of France, founded, 

nthe consideration before adverted to; that of establish-| 
ng a common regulation among the principal commercial | 
itions of the world, which use both metals as standard: 
‘easures of property. Another reason for adopting this 
atio, is that there would be little danger of its cauring the 
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exportation of silver in preference to gold. But it ought 
not to be expected that it would bring gold into general 
circulation with silver in the United States. 

Nor does the subject admit of such regulation as to en- 
able the Government to accomplish with certaimty that re- 
sult. ‘The values of gold and silver, compared with each 
other, as already shown, are liable to fluctuations, resulting 
from the operations of human enterprise, the political con- 
vulsions of nations, and fromthe laws of nature, which can 
neither be anticipated, controlled, nor averted. And even 
if all other causes which affect the supply and demand of 
the precious metals were uniform, every new mint regula- 
tion, changing the legal relative values with a view to con- 
form them more nearly to the true values, must produce a 
change in the true value of the metals, by creating an in- 
creased demand for that which is raised, the extent or effect 
of which cannot be calculated; and hence a new fluciua- 
tion is caused by the measure designed to correct an exist- 
ing error. | 

it must be evident that a mint regulation in the U. States, 
which would bring gold into general circulation, must with-| 
draw a portion from some other channel, and enhance the 
price, which, if found imconvenient, might induce a new | 
regulation by other governments, to draw it back. The| 
subject is in its nature one of great difficulty ; and the most | 
judicious measure which can be suggested deserves only | 
to be considered as an approximation te ny given result. | 
There is no doubt but gold could be made the basis of our 
bank currency, and of course would become the principal 
material for bank deposits. Buta bank paper, convertible 
into gold would not circulate less freely than a paper con- 
vertible into silver ; and unless the paper currency of the 
United States shall be generally abolished, by confining the 
issues to very large notes, it) re cam be no well-grounded 
hope that any regulation wih sing gold and silver into joint 
and general circulation. Al! that can be expected is, that 
bank paper may be made equally convertible into both me- 
tals; and if this desideratum were obtained, it 1s very cer- 
tain that whenever any change should occur im the market, 
to drain off the silver coins; instead of gold coins supplyinz 
their place, it would be immediately occupied by the worst 
species of paper currency, small bank notes and tokens. 

Amidst all the embarrassments which have surrounded 
this subject since the adoption of metallic standards of pro- 
perty, itis remarkable that Governments have so tenacious- 
ly persevered in the effort to mamtaim standards of differ- 
ent materials, whose relations it 18 so dificult to ascertain 
at any one time, and is so constantly changing; and more 
especially when a simple and certain remedy is within the 
reachof all. This remedy is to be found in the establishment 
of one standard measure of property only. The evil, of 
having two or more siandards arises, as already observed, 
from the impossibility of so fixing their relative values by 
law, that one ox the other may not, at times, become of 
more value in the market than estimated by rezulation: and, 
when this happens, it will be bought and sold according to 
its market value, regardless of the law. 

The proposition that there can be but one standard in 
fact is self-evident. The option of Governments charged 
with this duty is therefore between having property mea- 
sured sometimes by goid and sometimes by silver, and se- 
lecting that metal which 1s best adapted to the purpose for 
the only standard. Why the latter course has not been 
universally adopted, itis not easy to explain, unless it may 
be attributed to that prevalent delusion which seeks to se- 
cure the possession of gold and silver by restraining their 
exportation, and avoiding the payment of debts rather than 
improving the public economy by giving every facility to it. 
It would seem strange, however, that, while every individu- 
al who had a deposite of money in bank, or in his chest, 
(unless he is suificiently deranged to think of hoarding it,) 
would be wholly indifferent whether it were gold or silver, 
governments should persevere in maintaming a different 
theory. But such has been the fact. ‘The history of coin- 
age abounds with mint regulations to keep gold and silver 
together, and statutes prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
the exportation of either; all of which have disappointed 





every expectation of their projectors. The adoption of one 
metal as a standard measure of property is recommended by 
its simplicity. No change in the nunt regulations can ever 
be required, and it removes every pretext for dishonest or 
unwise Governinents to debase their coins. 
tals may be imported as freely as before, and, like other ar- 
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ticles of merchandise, applied to ine payment of debts. The | 


standard coins could not be withdrawn from circulation ex- 
cept by an unfavorable exchange, which ts to be corrected 
by selimg more or buying less, not by refusing to pay. ‘That 
there must be some fixnciful delusion, originating im the 
love of money, that induces such pertinecious adherence io 
the maintenance of two standard measures of property, can 
scarcely be doubted. All agree that measures of weig'it 
and capacity should Se based on a uait, determmable by 
some fixed law of nature; and vone will pretend that Uns 
measure could be perfected by referrmg to two or more va-! 
riable laws, having no connexion or eq tilizme principle to 
correct their aberrations: yet such is the theory of two 
standatd measures of property. 

It may, indeed, be alleged that the supply and demand, 
or value of either gold or silver, is not governed by an s- 
variable law 
is less variable than that of either, and still less that the va-, 
riations of the one will counteract those of the other. Much, 
might be said to prove that the standard measure of proper- 
ty should be made of a metal sufficiently abundant to enter’ 
into general circulation, determining values in small as well 
us large transactions. ‘The whole productive wealth of a 
nation is but the aggregate of accumulations from small 


; but this will not prove that the value of both t 


te 
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transactions ; and the character of the Envlish monetary 
system, which has one standard measure for small payments 
and another for large ones, may be practically understood 
when it is observed that a tenant, who receives in payment 
for his products silver tokens at 66 shillings for the pound, 
equal to 71s. 4$¢. the pound for fine silver, may be obliged 
to pay his rent and taxes in a medium where this pound of 
fine silver will only pay 64,45, shillings; making a loss te 
him of about 9.7 per cent. on all that part of his income 
which may be demanded of hun in sums over 40 shillings. 
Such would inevitably be the consequence of a redundant 
coinage of silver. How far the evil may be practically 
averted by restricting the coinage and Keeping the supply 
of shillings short of the demand, whereby their price may 
be kept above their intrinsic value, can only be known by 
practical observation. But it can scarcely be possible, un- 
der any state of things, to convert a sum of money in silver 
coins into gold, without paying at least the difference be- 
tween the mint price of silver and the nominal value of the 
silver coms, (viz: 66—62) near 6} per cent. 

The only defence of such a system is, that people, know- 
ing the value of the tender, may make their contract with 
reference to it. But those who are most liable to suffer by 
the system cannot be expected to calculate the difference 
between the mint and market values of gold and silver from 
day to day: all they can do is to make some approxima- 
tion to it; and even that will probably be neglected in most 
of the small transactions. 

Such is the monetary system in England, as commenced 
in 1774, and established im 1816. Its error seems to have 
arisen from a deceptive prejudice in favor of gold asa 
standard measure of properiy, while experience had showr 
that silver could not be dispensed with im the currency ; 
wherefore an attempt was made to reconcile necessity te 
prejudice by establishing gold as the general standard, and 
protecting a debased silver comage for small payments by 
a seignorage and an excessive Valuation at the mint. 

The same effect, in a degree, will be produced by any 
measure that shall introduce into the currency, for smal} 
payments, any medium which is not itself a standard mea- 
sure of property. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the peo- 
ple are so little disposed to resist impositions of this nature: 
they often consent to accept depreciated tokens, and pay 
the discount for converting them into the standard money, 
rather than contend for what seems to be a small matter ; 
hence such a currency ts readily forced into general circa- 
lation, as soon as the standard mediuin can be expelled. 

if these views be correct, silver ougiit to be the standard 
measure of property in the United States, and maintained 
vy mint regulations, as the chief material for metalae cur- 
rency. Butif there were no paper medium like that of the 
Bank of the United States, circulating freely in all parts of 
the Umion, and every where convertible into the standard, 
at a very moderate discount, gold coins would be almost in- 
dispensable. Without them, every traveller, even from 
State to State, and often from one county to another, must 
either encumber himself with silver, or be exposed to vexa- 
tious embarrassments and impositions. : 

In conclusion, should it be determined to maintaimoth 
gold and silver as standard measures of property, without 
changing the ratio, it will be advisable to discontinue the 
gold coinage whenever the premium for gold shall exceed 
two per cent. ‘The mint may be employed in coining sil- 
ver; and an assay of gold bullion will, at a small expense, 
answer every purpose now derived from coining it. But if 
it be deemed expedient to change the ratio, the extent of 
the alteration is a matter of considerable importance. 

To adopt the ratio of France, might tend to a general 
conformity of mint regulations ameny different nations, and 
in time remove that cause for fluctuation which proceeds 
from the successive changes of their respective mints. It 
may be objected to this measure, that goid is evidently es- 
timated too low at the French mint; and although the pre- 
mium for it in the United States’ market would be reduced 
3,1, per cent. it would still be high enough to withdraw tire 
gold coin from the banks and euiirely prevent its circula- 
tion. 

it has been already shown that the reiative value is 
about 1: 15.8. If it be intended to render gold and sil- 
ver equally attainable in the Unned Statesp proper allow- 
ance being made for the influence which an increased de 
mand must have on the price, a ratio of 1 to 16 would in 
ail probability be necessary. ‘lie objection to this mea- 
sure is, as already observed, that, whem the ratio is so ad- 
justed as to maintam both metals, for the time bemg, m 
equilibrium, subsequent fluctuations may expel] that which 
is most necessary to the currency. But if itt be deemed 
advisable to maintain the silver currency as the general 
standard of property, and, at the same time, preserve a suf 
ficient quantity of gold for the occastonal.uses in which it 
may be preferred to silver or bank paper, which, under all 
circumstances, promises the me-t favorable result, gold 
should be estimated m the coin, somewhat, but not mach, * 
below the market value of builimn. 

if the ratio of gold to silver in the market be not more 
tian about one per cent. higher than it 15 estimated at in 
tue coms, there will be litle danger ef tts.bemg wholly 
vithdrawn from circulation. Shiver, beimg a standard 
measure of property, and loyal tender to any amount, may 
be obtained from banks withoui the expense of brokerage, 
But not so as to gold ; the broker's charge for purchasing 
will not be less than 4 per cent.; and the uncertainty of 
realizing the remaining diilerence mm the foreign market, 
will leave it in the power of the shipper éo offer but an in- 
considerable inducement to the holders of gold coins to sel] 
them: and, although gold would-stillbe preferred for ex- 
portation, a sufficient quantity wight generally be retained 
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ing the domestic manufactures of the United States. Uf it be 
enacted for either of the jormer of these purposes, we shall not 
deny its constitutionality. But ifit be enacted for the latter 
purpose, we altogether deny its constitutionality, and affirm it 
an act of flagrant usurpaiion. 

That the present tari! law was enacted for the purpases of 
revenue, we beheve has never been pretended, even adipitting 
ithat an increase of revenue would be the effect of an imcrease 
\of duties: which, however, we are not prepared to adimt: yel 
(no incrense of revenve is at present ealled for by the exigen 
cies of the federal Union. Oo the contrary, the tarifl-wen, ap 
prebensive of an inerease of revenne, and feartu! lest the over 
flowing of the federal treasucy unghi be urged as a reason tov 
The ratio surgested by Mr. G dlatin I: 15.009, is hable ihe repent of the aw, have worm, devising si nes sa: aN o 

; ‘om . get rid of the surplus accumulation of mouey tw the treasury. 
to omjection on this account—not only the rato, but the i Thus Mr. Dickerson, Senator im Cougress frow New Je sey. 
weight, of the coins in pure metal, ts incapable of a defi- ihas been advocating a bill in the Senate for the distribution 
It is also believed that it cstimates gold | sonuatly of five millions of dollars of the United States’ reve- 
rather two low to accomplish, with reasonable certainty, the | nues awong the several States, accordimyg to the census. "Tits 
The ratio of 1+ 15.625* is free from the jis done with the sole view of taking off the increasiug plethora 
ive mil- 


to supply all the material purposes for which it will be 
wanted, or can be used, under the present state of the pa- 
per currency. 

it is of considerable importance, in fixing the ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, to select one which can be express- 
ed in definite numbers, and more especially admit of an 
expression of the weight of the coins, in both pure and 
standerd metal, without an indefinite fraction. Such num- 
bers ficilitate the caleulation of exchange, and the detec- 
tion of light or spurious coins, Wien thus on yect can be 
attained, without deviating too sensibly from the ratio pro- 
per to be established, it is worthy of attennon., 














nite expression. 





omect desired. 


first, and less liable to the second objection. It leaves the rod ithe federal weasury, by a continued depicivn. 
: ' _ . _ af — . _" all , , » peuple 
Vaiu ft TO) j truths mn the market at } hoe per cent. above a ol wee then, are lv be muually take iow the people 
) . (tt } j States > wy: , ‘ue hem, wilh an 
that in the coin: and although it may be doubtful whether ;°! te UVatted States, to be again returued to tiem, With a 


it does not estimate goid still too low, yet the error, er Ln posstintity of its — being returned 84 the wore =: 
‘ ‘ . : “oi portion im Which it Was takea, and tor no other object than thie 
if it prove to he one, is on the safe side. This rateo exclusion of fureiga coupetition, and thus protecting damectie 
will render the weight of the eagle, in pure gold, ~3¢ © | nanulactures. 
grains, and in standard, (i ; fine) 250.2 Oras ; making the | Here. then, the reguletion of commerce becomes incidental 
eagle, as now coined, of 2474 grains pure, worth SLOU.415, [to the promotion of domestic manufsctures, and vot the protee- 
and the corresponding value of the pound sterling will be | ton of domestic manulactures incidental to the regulation of 
within _ 5 parts of a cent of $4 75.6. These results commerce. If by alaw honestiy nade forthe purposes of revenue, 
seem to recommend the ratio 1: 15.625 as decidedly pre- |e domestic manufactures of the Lauwed States should be pro- 
ferable to any other, there bemg no other numbers near prsenay, pe 8 wae? pee apeg on 9g th, a 
; mer" os err: puebaArR AMG UpOl This preuba may re tarihk laws pr v 
the desired pot that will bear such . re lat on to those | lth ne defended. ie thas aaatae Mideoaaeal ed oats Esa 
¥ ith w mich it must be connected, as to admit of a common heen for the promotion of domestic manulactures, aud thereior 
multiple, which object is happily attained im the proposed app eclennationialil. The present tariff law was muroduced and 
ratio. argued exclusive of all consider “ons of revenue. Me. ‘Todd. 
in concluding this report, the Secretary of the Treasury | chairman of the committee. in (96 game of that committee, and 
has to remark, that it has assumed a more discursive form of the mauufactarers, declared Opeuly and repeatedly, tbat this 
than may seem to have been called for by the letter of the | tril was not introduced as, nor meant to be in auy respect, 4 
resolution of the Senate: but, in looking to the odject of | revenue law ; that the revonue does not need it; that it Wats ta. 
jreaded to promote domestic and exclude foreign manutaciares. 


the Senate, as inferred from the inquiry directed, it has 2 4 | ty 
: | And the whole of his argument, and the argument of the fricuds 


‘ther interests. 


seemed proper vo present such views and facts as appeared 
calculated to facilitate their further investigation of the 
lt was, moreover, not easy to separate, distinctly, 
the inquiry as to the true relative value of gold and silver 
in the market, from that which might be deemed a proper 
ratio m the coins, or from the various considerations which 
might determine the expediency of a greater, or less, or any 
change, in the existing mint regulations. 

Several interesting communications in relation to the | 
genesal subject, contributed by correspondents, together 
with various tables and calculations, deemed worthy ot pre- 
servation, are appended, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

S. D. INGHAM, 
Sec’y of the Treasury. 


subject. 














Treasury Dept. May 4, 1839. 
* For the weight of the eagle, according to various ratios, fiom 1: 15 
to 1:16. See ‘Table G. 
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[COMMUNICATED. |] 
Strictures upon the ‘* Commentaries on American Law, 
by James Kent, Esq. L. L. D.” 
No. Xl. 
“UBT LIBERTAS EST 1BI PATRIA.” —Franklin, 

But it has been contended by high authority, that Congress 
may, under the powers * to regulate commerce,” enact a tariff 
of protecting duties, amounting to prohibition, for the sole and 
avowed purpose of protecting domestic manufactures. But we 
apprehend President Madison is mistaken in bis position. It 
is untenable. He is opposed to the weight of argument, and 
of authority. 

it will be admitted that Congress cannot make use of the 
power “to regulate commerce,” for any other purposes than 
those for which it was originally granted. ‘The intention of the 
grantors must be pursued. Where that intention of the grant- 
ors is not manifest, Congress have no right to act. They can- 
not rightfully exercise a doubtful authority—Quod dubitas ne 
feceris, is aun excellent and atknowledged principle in ethics. 
Let us inquire, then, what was the desiza of the Convention 
in delegating to Congress the power to reguiate commerce ; 
and whether the present tariff law is a regulation of com- 
merce, in pursuance of that desigu. The object, we have seen, 
was two-fold: 

1. That the Federal Government might thereby raise a_re- 
venue sufficient to answer the exigencies of the Union, of which 
it had so severely experienced the want; and, 

2. That there might be an uniformity of regulations of com- 
merce throughout the Union, not only with foreign vations, but 
with each other. 

This uniformity was needed, not only as to the terms upon 
which it might be carried op with diferent uations, but with 
what vations it might be permitted. For we freely admit that 
if the exigencies of the Union should render it necessary, Con- 
gress have the power to retaliate upon foreiga nations by re- 
taliatory commercial laws, even by a total interruption ot ull 
commercial imercourse, as m the case of embargo laws; and 
to lay such countervailing prokibitory dunes upon any or all 
their products, in order to coerce them to terms of reciprocity, 
as to amount to prohibition. And these regulations of com- 
meree, bemg strictly retaliatory, weuld be coustitutional. They 

would be strictly in pursuance of the qiauitest intentions of the 
Coustitution. Aud although demestic manutactures, or agri- 
re, might he thereby promoted, vet such promotion is per- 
fectly incidental, and thereby petmitied by the Constitution. 
Yhonestly enacted for the purposes of revenue, may 
incidentally eflect the promotion of agriculture or manufactures. 
Dut the design of the Constitunon in granting to (Cougress the 
power to regulate commerce, Was Hot the direct promotion of 
manufactures. 

But is the present tariff law enacted for the purpose of reve- 
nue, or as a mean of retalhation upon any other nation; or is 
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/t motoriously and prolessediy for the sole purpose of promot- | reign muuaufacturers have been able to surmount every obstacle 


of the American System, proceeded distinctly apon the ground 
that this was a tax act, for the sole bevelit of the manufactur- 
ers. Whocan deny this ! 

We will here make the following extract from the speech of 
Mr. Berrien, ov Mr. Dickerson’s bill to distribute a portion of 
the revenues Of the United States amoung the several States, ou 
motion of Mr. Hayne to strike out the second section of the 
bill: * What I desire the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Dick 
erson) to consider,” says that acute aud enlightened statesmen, 
‘is, whether he has not at length fouud a must couclusive ob 
jection in principle, in constitutional principle, to the whole 
sysiem of which he has beea so zealous an advocate. He has 
himself furnished the fact from which that principle may be 
deduced. It is this. The preseut tariff will produce an tecrease 
beyond what is required: that income will not be wanted for 
the army, for the navy, for the civil list, for the payment of the 
national dett atier 1533, for any ef the expenses, ordinary or 
extraordinary, of the Federal Governmeut. ‘There will be an 
aunual surplus not applicable to apy of the legitimate purposes 
of this Government, and therefore it is to be given to the States. 
This fact must be admitted, or the substratum of the scheme 
istaken away. So long as the income of this Government ts 
wanted for its owa purposes, it must be so applied, and cannot 
be diverted to any other purpose. ‘The Senator from New Jer- 
sey must therefore not only admit, but ts moreover bound to 
contend, that the present tariff wiil produce au income of which 
there will be an annual surplus, not applicable to any of the le- 
gitimate purposes of this Govermment; which, therefore, must 
remain upappropriated in the Treasury, or be applied to some 
illegitimate purpose, or to the purposes of some other Govern 
ment than this, which is ao iilegitimate purpose. Does he re- 
quire any more conclusive evicence, that this Government pos- 
sesses 00 power to lay a tax beyoud the purposes of reveuue— 
for the mere protection of manufactures—than this: that it re- 
sults, by his own confession, in taking money from the pockets 
of the people, which cauuot be applied to any legitimate ob- 
ject.” 

Here, then, Mr. Berrien has placed Mr. Dickerson in a di- 
lemma from which he cannot escape ; and Mr. Dickerson has 
uuintentionsliy furnished the unauswerable refutation of his 
own principles. 

Iu what we have said, we mean no disrespect to Mr. Dicker- 


son. We regard bim as an enlighteved politician, and a firm 
patriot. We highly respect his talents, and value his friend- 


ship—but we are not the prosciytes of his opinions upon the 


subject auder consideration. 
SULPICIUS. 





EDITORIAL COKRESPONDENCE. 
* Niagara Counry, N. Y. June 8, 1830. 


“T can assure you, sir, that it allords me the greatest pleasure 
to learn that you meet with that encouragement so justly due 
to your distinguished exertions in defence of liberal principles 
and in support of the true interests of the country. That the 
cause which you so ably advocate must eventually prevail, is 
now beyond the reach of doubt. It is only oecessary that our 
citizens should become acquainted with the priaciples on which 
the restrictive system is established, and the efleets which it 
produces ou the diflevent classes of the community, to secure its 
explosion, 

“Even in the North, the fallacious doctrines which have 
been promulgated by desiguing politicians aud manufacturing 














aod maintain*a successful competition with ours. The time is 
fast approaching when every citizen of the Union will see and 
appreciate the folly of our Government in attempting to pro- 
lect domestic manufactures from loreiga competition, by legis- 
‘ating the industry of the country into ao usoatural channel, 
wand effectually checking the extension and prosperity of all 
Until our inhabitants are on a level with the 
iboring classes of Great Britain, and become degraded, and 
reduced to the necessity of toiling for a bare subsistence, it is 
vain for os to compete with the productions of other countries, 
wad sill more vaiu to rely oo the safety of prohiiiting their im- 
portation. 

* The existing tariff, however, involves a principle of higher 
toportance than mere expediency. ‘This is a question which 
mnust be decided by the patrivtisin of the whole aation, instead 
of the supposee sectional inierests, yealousies, aud disseusions 
Which may exist. 

“The tanff ts not only ruinous to the best interests of the 
Union. and destraciive to the feelug which bas united usin the 
strong bo ods of patriotism, but it is anconstitutional. 

* li remains to be decided, «tether the Coustitution, which 
has so loug withstood the shock of successive muovations, is 
now to be sacrliced to the popular fallacies of the day. 

* fo this section, the subject excites but litthe attention, as all 
political subjects are merged im the warfare which is waged by 
the different factions aud parties againsteach other. Hence | 
have been unable to get any further support to your valuable 
work. Confident that success will erowu your exertions in the 
zood cause, allow me to hope that you may receive an ample 
pecuniary reward, and that your tmportant services may be 
held sm just and high estimation by your teilow-ciuzens.” 


THE MONKEY SYSTEM. 
From the Georgia Journal. 

Prohibitory Duties— Lucourugenunt of Home Manufacture. 
Messrs. Evitors: Lam mdetted to the Westuniuster Review 
for January, I-du, for the following view of the restrictive sys- 
tem; which Lscud you, beevuse that Review, although beyond 
a doubt the best aod most iuportaut perwdical of Great Bri- 
iain, is hardly koowu or noticed among us. | have taken neo 
other liberty with it, but to make the case of the Euglish con. 
sumer, the case of the American consumer. A. B. 
The Examiner newspaper for October 4, tells as—* The 
monkeys of E:xeter Couanze in Loudon, used to be confined ina 
ruw of uarrow cages, each of which bad a pan iw the centre of 
its front, tor the monkey's food. When all the moukeys were 
supplied with their messes, i was observable that searcely 
auy one of them eat of his own pau. Each thrast bis arme 
inrough the bars, and robbed his right or leit haud ueighbor. 
Ilalf what was so seized, was spilt and lost in the conveyance : 
and while one moukey was so coprofitably eugaged in plunder. 
ing, his own pan was ex, osed to similar depredatious. ‘The 
miogled knavery aud absurdity was shockingly human.” 
This Monkey System is, to all intents avd purposes, our fa- 
vorite American System. Let us take the case which the op- 
ponents of Free Trade would put forward as most favorable 
to their cause, and see if it amounts to any thing else. 
Assume, for instauce, the case of a manufacturer of gloves, 
Which may be bad, we will suppose, from a Freach maker, tor 
the value of filty ceuts a pair. Au American comes forward 
and says that he can make gloves of the same kind for 75 cents; 
aud therefore, for the sake of encouraging American indus- 
iry, itis expedient to pass a law to prohibit the introduction 
of Freuch gloves at 50 cents, in order that those who choose to 
wear gloves may be obliged tu take them from the American, 
at 75. ’ 
Never miod what quantity of flourishes the supporters of the 
legerdemaiu may wake to bind your eyes to the juggle, and 
cover the performance. Give credit to 00 names sacred or 
profane they may invoke to give gravity to their proceedings. Ii 
they are poetical, thnk of te rule of three; your money is in 
Jeopardy, therefore guard well your pocket. Beware of the 
(Quack doctors who make long speecties; they have no object 
but to dispose of th iv nosirums at the expense of those whe 
are silly enough to credit their protestativns. Remomber twe 
and two make four, neither more por less; and whoever 
preaches the couirary, presumes ou your credulity. If Judges 
on the beach decide against common addition, tell them they 
were appointed to declare law, nut to make arithmetic. You 
have money. and therefore every body ts in a plot against you; 
vor will the attack cease while a cent remains. 

When you buy a pair of French gloves, it is clear that they 
are paid for in something. You have full proof of this, because 
you did not get them for nothing; and so of every body else. 
They must bave been paid for, either with American produce, 
or gold aud silver, or with bills of exchange, purchased with 
American produce; the result of American industty. In one or 
other of these ways must they have been paid for; here thea 
we have 50 out of the 75 cents accounted for; as fairly expend- 
ed for the benefit of American producers of some kind, as if the 
gloves had been bought of an American maker, They are 
paid fur to the Frenchman, it may be in wheat, or cotton, or 
rice. Hut if the glove maker procures a law that gloves shall 
not be brought from France, it is plain that the wheat, cotton, 
or rice which heretofore purchased them, will be sent no more 
for that purpose. The glove maker may gain employment 
and trade to the amount of 5U cents, but it is equally plain that 
the American planter must luse it. 

So much for the 50 ceuts: vow for the 25. And this, says 
the glove maker, is to be a clear gain to American industry. 
Now observe if the wearer of gloves is compelled to expend 
25 cents more upoo the American glove maker, he must ex- 
pend so much less upon somebody else. lt may be he would 
vet have expend: d it at Savaunah but at New York, or that it 
would have been divided among hifty other places not ensy to 
specity with accoracy: still it is as clear as ever that the 20 





_monopolists, are becoming odious. The South ts not alove to 
ireprobating and coudemomg the adoption of a policy which 
| was intended to benefit and enrich one portion of the Union, by 
disregarding the rights and destroying the prosperity of the 
‘other. It is daily becoming more evident that the tariff has a 


} 
\all parts of the country. 


| © It has also failed of effecting its greatest ohject—the sup- 


| port and prosperity of our manufacturers. Notwithstanding 
the shackles which have beea imposed upon commerce, and 
the restrictions which have beeo heaped upon imports, the fo- 


tendency to depress the interests of the great body of people in | 


cents he is thus compelled, whether he will or o0, to expend on 
the glove maker, must be taken from the custom of some other 
‘American prodocer, some how or some where. There is no 
dee ton arsin 
Instead of cents they were wade in American tlour, it would be 
just as true that the extra price which the glove maker demands 
the law t: putin Li owns: ck m st be taken rom the pudding 
of some American producer to whom it would otherwise have 
gone. 

Silt this: turn it over: examine if it be true or not: do not 
allow yourself to be cheated by words because the meu whe 
try to cheat you, are well dressed, well spoken citizeus. Euthe! 





from he payment being made in money. Ii 
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this statement is true or itisnot. Ifit be not true, let some- 
body point out clearly wherein it is false. ‘Till then, assure 
yourself that it is correct. 

Here then are the whole 75 cents accounted for. It is shown 
that you are deprived of the 25 cents by a hocus pocus and a 
fraud, as any assertion is that any gain can arise to American 
industry by prohibiting French gloves at 50 cents, and compel- 
jing the wearer to buy the self same article from aa American 
at 75. Ifthe American glove maker gets the 25 ceuts, some 
other American producer loses it, with whom ut would other- 
wise have been laid out. It is neither more nor less than rolb- 
bing aman who can muke what others will voluntarily pur- 
chase, to give it to a man who can not. It is elippiug the com. 
merce of one man who has ingenuity and skill to command a 
market, ia faver of another man who is without custom. 

But this is not all: the unfortunate consumer who is in the 
habit of wearing gloves, is to be the gratuitous loser of the 25 
cents. If this were to be applied to the encouragement of com- 
merce, the increase of the revenue, if it were a stimulus to the 
aggregate of American industry—be might wrap bunself up in 
bis patriotism and be consoled; but when itis to be taken from 
bim with no prospect of public good, with no public object, but 
solely that a clumsy manufacturer may appropriate to himself 
that portion of encouragement which would otherwise go to a 
skilfal and intelligeort producer—the case presents itself in all its 
nakedness, and he feels this defalcation trom his means, nota 
tax, but a robbery. r 

This is the examination and analysis of one single act; the 
next step is to multiply the cases, according to the real facts. 
Aad here let vour thoughts revert tothe monkeys of Exeter 
Change. Suppose then thot every individual in the commu- 
nity was a producer of some kind: ¢aod that every one had a 
protection upon his own particular trade: what would be the 
result, except that each would steal something out of his neigh; - 
bor's box, with a general loss to be divided ameug themselves 
in their character of cousumers, equal to what might have 
been saved by purchasing goods of all kinds where they were 
cheapest. The system is the monkey-system throughout: it is 
a system of which the monkeys are the original inventers, 
and the American System is after ail but a clumsy copy. Iris 
really enough te put a man out of conceit with bis humanity; 
and sigh for the addition of a tail, or the depression of the fun- 
tal bone. 

But it will be said all men are not producers: there are large 
classes that produce nothing: and hereupon it will be inferred 
that the American System is a patriotic machine for drawing 
wealth from the un; roductive, aud giving it to the industrious. 
There might be some show of reason in this argument, if the 
industrious classes were really to gain by it. But the industrious 
are in the aggregate to gain wothing: what is given to one of 
them is taken from another, and the unproductive, as they are 
called, are to be robbed for love. A great proportion, a large 
aod unportant share of the sum thus stupidly thrown away, mus! 
of necessity fall on the industrious; for though they do oot 
consume all, they consume a great deal. And it is no remedy 
¢o them as consumers, that somebody else is to lose the rest. 
sesides, thé classes so unccremouiously voted unproductive, are 
chiefly composed of those who Aave produced. There 1s no 
reasou in saying, a mao shall be protected while he is produc 
ing, but shall be robbed whenever he begins to eujoy. Men do 
not labor simply for the love of labor, bu: for the love of the en- 
joyment they may uitimately procure by it. No man in his senses 
would consent to an arraagement by which he should be pro- 
tected while he was a hard working citizen, but should be ex- 
posed to all robberies whenever he had the impudence to retire 
and live upon his savings. Yet this ts the very theory of those 
nio talk of robbing the unproductive, with as much lightness 
of heart, as if mea really produced and saved with nv other 
view than that other mea should take it from them. 

It is clear then that what is really recommended by this 
American System, is to incur an assurred loss in the aggregate: 
but men are recommended to siruggle and pull caps for the 
shance of what each may soatch from others in the genera! 
contest. That all the traders in a country, and all the inhabit- 
ants generally, whether they trade or not, must lose by such a 
principle, if the effects were evenly distributed, is as plaiw as 
the case of a Lottery: but they are to be cheered on, by the 
probability that the distribution may not be even, and they may 
be the lucky rogues that win. Ii is a political E. O. Table— 
a-little-go, in which every body knows the concern to be ruinous 
in the main, but the jolter-headed individuals are to be eucour- 
aged to throw again, by the vision of some paliry prize they 
are to catch at the expense of the rest. While their monkey- 
paws are in every ove’s pan, they are losing the coutents of their 
own. It may be well worth the while of your readers, Messrs. 
Editors, to reflect on the preceding train of reasoning, and dis- 


cover, if they can, where lies the fallacy. FREE TRADE. 





PLAIN CASES. 
From the Georgia Journal. 

What would be thought of us if we were to ask the legisla- 
ture to pass a law, prohibiting the introduction of uewspapers 
printed in other States into this, thus compelling every body 
to take our paper at our own price, whether he liked it or pot, 
or do without the news? ‘This very thing has beea done by 
Congress in regard to coarse cotton aad woollen goods made 
eut of the United States. 

What would the people of Georgia think, if we were to ask 
Congress to pass a law prohibiting the intreducnon of fur tate 
the United States, so that we might go to raising rackoous, and 
be able to sell the skins at $5 a piece!) Where is the difference 
hetween such a law and that which has beeu actually passed 
by Congress, prohibitiog the introduction of wool, so that those 
Sho raise sheep, may be able to sell wool at twice the price, 
perhaps, & could be imported for. 

There are many old beaver dams in Georgia. Now 
suppose a compauy were started in Georgia to raise beavers 
and settle a colony of them to each of these old dams, for the 
purpose of suppiying the United States with fur; aad the com- 
pany were to ask Congress to prohibit the introduction inte the 
Loned States of wild beaver skins, to enable it to ge on and 
make mouvey by the sale of its tame beaver skins—would there 
be any thing more unreasonable in that than ia what Congress 
has already done for the sugar planters in Louisiana? 

These cases are intended fur the use of Hezekiah Niles, and 
Mathew Carey. We hope they will adveeate the projects with 
their usual ability, for there way really be wore in them than 


DIRECT TAXES. 
From the Charleston Mercury. 

Mr, Editor—Y ou aud your correspondents have been bandy- 
ing about arguments and facts pro and con coucerning the 
tariff, and the people are set by the ears together about it, when 
one plain proposal, if acceeded to. would settle all dispute; and 
it is only for the people to say, it shall be adopted, and the 
thing is done. 

Change all your present modes of raising the revenne. into 
a system of direct taration: either of assessment tax or of income 
tax: this is the proposal | would recommend. 

At present the people know not what they pay: they know 
not upen what articles they pay the -33 per cent. imposed on 
them by Government. The tax is complicated with the price: 
and how much of the price is the real valve of the article, and 
how much of it is exacted by an extravagant Government, what 
common man can tell? 

The whole system of custom houses and indirect taxation is 
liable to the following insuperable objections :— 

1. It is a fraud upou the consumer—the purchaser: it is 
througheut a system of cheatery; it ts intended to blind his 
eyes, and persuade him that the tax levied is really no more 
than the fair price of the article. It is a governmental trick, 
to conceal from the people the real amount of the taxation laid 
upon them. It is a tax eu popular ignorance in favor of gov- 
erumental cunning, and your represeptatives copnive at the 
roguery, by giving countenance to it. 

2. It requires 10,000 custom house officers: and as smug- 
gling prevails, it will require soldiers and revenue cutters, out 
of number. 

3. It adds enormously to the patronage of Government, al- 
ready far too great. 

4. It conceals all the fraudulent gains of the manufacturing 
monopolists; for uo common man can analyse the price and 
know how moch of itis atax. Atthis moment one half at least 
of the price paid for imported commodities, cunsists of the cus- 
tom house tax laid upon them. 

5. The Government would be more carefully watched and 
hecome tore frugal, when every man in the country could eal- 
culate how much Goverament cost him. Governmental ex- 
penses would be looked at with a jealous eye, as they ought to 
Le. Men entrusted to lay out miliious are never frugal. 

6. Direct taxation is collected more cheaply; and is in all 
respects more honest, more simple, and intelligible: more re- 
vublican. Why sot resort to it! COMMON SENSE. 
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Artuor P. Haye, of South Carolina, late a Colonel in the 
U. 8. Army, bas been appointed by the President, Agent of the 
Uuned States for their Naval Service in the Mediterranean. 
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The Editor of this paper will shortly issue proposals for pub- 
lishing by subscription, a Statistical work, to embrace a larger 
collection of Statistical Documents, relating to the wealth. 
commerce, resources, and population of the United States, than 
any heretofore published. It will commence with the forma- 
tion of the present Government, and he continued down to the 
year 1831, so as to comprise the information contained in the 
returns of the Marshals now employed in taking the Census 
It will be issued as early in the oext year as circumstances will 
permit, and the editor flatters himself that, aided as he will be 
by competent assistants, the work will be such as to merit the 
patronage of all who desire such information, to whateve: 
school of political economy they may belong. 





Chief Justice Marshall has issued a writ of Ne Eveat, against 
Mr. Barrozo, requiring bail in the sum of twenty thousaud dol- 
lars, for his remaining in che United States, to answer te the 
suitof Mr. ‘Torlade d Azambuja. 
already lett this country. 


Mr. Barroze, however, has 





During the year 1829, there were six bank failures, viz: the 
Bank of Columbia, at Hudson; the Middle District Bank, at 
Poughkeepsie ; the Patterson Bank. in New Jersey , the Farm- 
ers and Mechanics’ Baok, at Pawtucket; the Belchertown 
Bauk in Massachusetts; and the Westmoreland Bank of Penn- 
sylvania. It is pow announced that the Bank of Steubenville, 
in Ohio, has stopped payment. Three of these Banks, it will 
be perceived, were located in three of the principal mauufac- 
turing towns of the United States, and their failure in all pro- 
bability was owing to loans made to manufacturers. The 
holders of the unredeemed notes, and the bona fide owners of 
the bank stock, may therefore charge to the American System 
this loss, as an addition to the tax they have to pay upon the 
goods they consume. 





A new paper has been commenced in Boston, entitled * Unit- 
ed States’ Literary Advertiser, and Journal of Politics, Reli- 
sion, Health. Ecopomy, and the Arts.’ It is designed to issue 
this paper weekly, ender the editorial superintendence of J. L.- 
Blake, and S. Hi. Jeuks, Esqs. (the latter recently editor of 
the Boston Bulletin.) The price of subseription is at the mo- 
derate sum of $150 per annum. The principal object of the 
paper will be to diffuse useful information on the important sub- 
ject of Education, and to give to its readers an aceurate list of 
all aew works which issue from the American press, with on 
sualysis of their contents, and critical remarks, whea they shall 
seem to be required. 





There are some very honest people that advocate the tariff 
policy, who conscientiously believe that its operation is sothing 
more than robbing Peter to pay Paul. Upon a former occasion 
we have stated that this idea was ap erroneous one, inasmuch 
as the very testimony of the manufacturers themselves goes to 
show, that in most cases, the whole of the additional charge for 





appears at first sight. 


aa article imposed in consequence of the high duties, does not 
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go into their pockets. It is thus only robbing Peies ot a dollar 
aud paying Paul half a dollar. But the truth of this proposi- 
tion is so clearly and so scientifically illustrated in the article co- 
pied into our paper of to-day from the Georgia Journal, under 
the head of « The Monkey System,” that vothing which we 
can say can add to its force, and we therefore recoumend it 
earnestly to the perusal of every oue who is desirous of under- 
standing this subject. 





The principles of sound banking are gradually working their 
way. The Boston Daily Advertiser says— 

«A bill has passed the House of Representatives of this 
State. to prohibit the passing of bank vetes of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars. issued by banks out of the State. ‘The 
law to take effect frum the first of September next.” 


This, however, is but one step towards reform. No curren- 
cy can be sound and stable, where smal! bank notes are allow- 
ed to cireulate ; and until the Legisleture of Massachusetts shall 
prohibit its own banks from issuing votes of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, the disease will continue te exist. In 
England no bank note is allowed to circulate of a less amount 
than £5 sterling. 
500 franes. 


the channels of circulation in those countries are more pleutiful- 


lo France, pone of jess devomination than 
The consequence of these wise regulations is, that 


ly supplied with gold and silver than they ean possibly be in a 
country where notes are tolerated of so small an amount as to 
reot out the coin even from the very gutters of circulation. 
Pennsylvania, with all ber errors upon the subject of the tariff, 
has now the best system of banking of any State in this Union. 
Her laws are of such 4 nature, that a genera! stoppage of spe- 
cie payments by the banks, can never again take place. The 
laws of New York we cvnsider to be amongst the worst that 
could have been devised, inasmuch as they hold out faeilities 
for over-issues, by putting all the banks, whether well or ill 
managed, upon the same footing of credit, by compeiing each 
one, under the cloak of what is called a safely fuad, to eudurse 
for all the rest. 





From one‘of the Southern papers, we copy the following 
specimen of Mr. Canning’s wit: 

Turriff Anecdote.—It is said that Mr. Canning met one of 
Lord Shetfield’s innumerable pamphiets in trvor of protecting 
domestic manufactures, in the brary of a country fread. The 
tract is stated to have begun with a sentence like the following : 
«~ There can be no doubt that under a due sysiem of protection, 
the growth of British Woels anght be greatly increased ; and 
that our domestic Wools unght eventually be enabled to stand 
competition with the Wools of the Cootinent.”. The day be- 
ing gloomy, and society uot very brijliaul, the witty statesman 
changed every W into F, and in this new shape, he left the es- 
say for the amusement and instructive of the neighborhood. 

According to the ameudation proposed by the witty premier, 
the whole passage will read thus: * There can be no doubt that 
under a due system of protection, the growth of British Fools 
might be greatly tucreased ; and tht our domestic Fools might 
-ventually be eaabled to stand competion wuh the Fools of 
be continent.” 





It appears that some of our Southern friends are not pleased 
it the passage of the bills reducing the duties on tea, coffee, co- 
eva, salt, and molasses: being apprehensive that the effect of it 
will be to render more difheult the repeal of the other taxes 
which bear more heavily upon the South. They are of opi- 
nion that the Southern delegation in Conzress, instead of advo- 
cating. as they did, we believe unanimously, these partial mea- 
sures, favoring principally the ship-owning and lumber and 
grain-growing States, should have opposed any reduction ex- 
cept a general one which would have touched the most odious 
aud oppressive features of the American System. Ip this view 
of the subject, we think our friends are in error, aud we will 
state our reasons for this belief. 

At the commencement of the late session of Congress, we be- 
lieve it was the geveral sentiment of the auti-tariif party, that 
the proper way to attack the system, was to aim a blow at the 
whole, and not to listen to any plans for a partial assault. It 
was thought that certain sections of the country had become se 
heartily sick of particular burthens imposed upon them by the 
log-rolling system, that they would gladly unite with the South- 
ern representatives in casting off the yoke, eveu at the hazard 
of overthrowing the other parts of the system. Under this iun- 
pression, we presume it was, that on the Sth of February a bill 
was introduced into the House of Represeatatives by Mr. Me- 
Duffie, chairman of the Commitee of Ways and Means, for a 
general reduction of duties. ‘The votes however which took 
place on that bill on the Sth of s»me mouth, must clearly show- 
ed, that the combination was too strongly rivetted together by 
the conimon ties of interest, to be vulnerable, if the whole were 
attacked at once. It was decided by a vore of 107 to 79, not 
inerely that the bill should oot pass, but that it should not even 
be discussed, and it was accordingly laid upon the table, or, in 
other words, laid upon the ste f. 

Nothing then remained for the minority, but to resort to the 
expedicut of taking the bundle of reds which had tniheted so 
many severe stripes upon the nation, ove by one, in order to try 
what could be effected by that process. ‘The monstrous and 
untenable doctrine had been set up by the Counnittee of Manu- 
factures, aud by certain distinguished members of both Houses 
of Congress, that the Americau System, adanitted by these lat- 
ter to be vicious and injurious in principle, had now become the 


setiled policy of the country. ‘To put dow@ this hideous feature 


of legislation, which if admitted as valid weuld perpeiuate tr 
reigu of darkness, of vaudalism, and of misery, in this ¢ 
for which there are in store, we trust, bigher destiuies 
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that ean be conferred by such politicians as these to whom we 
have alluded. was of the greatest importance. It was indeed 
ef infinite moment, that the people, that the world, with which 
we have commercial intercourse, should be made to know, that 
although some individuals whe bad been héstile to the tariff po- 
liev, but had found it couvenient no lenger to oppose u, had 
now jasiified the latter course by professing to believe that a 
system of six years standmg bad acquired a right te perpetuity, 
by preseription, yet that the bedy of the nation Was Bot so un- 
mersed ip ignerance or a blind devotion to political leaders, as 
to persevere jonger In a policy than it was found to answer the 
ends of its institution. To prove, therefore, that the American 
System was not the settled policy of the country, called for the 
united efforts of the true friends of the People, and by their act- 
No 


man, beaceforth, who values his reputation or his Sincerity as « 


ing in concert, that desirable object was accomplished. 


statesman, will be found to profess a behef, that a policy can be 
looked upon as settled, which has met with so violent a shock 
as that which has been experienced by the high duty policy. 
within the last two months. 

It is true, that in commencing the work of demolition, the 
most feeble points were first assailed. ‘Tea, coffee, aud cocoa, 
articles not preduced in this country, presented themselves as 
prominent objects through which the public pulse might be felt, 
and through which aa opportunity might be afforded to the 
editors throughout the country, W ho did not feel at liberty di 
recily to attack the tariff, to do it indirectly, by setting forth the 
blessings of low prices. The auticipated result was fully ac- 
complished, and it may be considered, that the re-action of pub- 
lic opinion upon Congress in relation to these articles, prepared 
the tariff party for the further steps of reducing the duty on salt 
and molasses, and allowing a drawback upon domestic spirits 
distilled from foreign molasses. But, in regard to the article 
ef tea, a still further point was gained. The China trade has 
always been regarded by the tariff party as one of the most in- 
jurious to the country that has been carried on, on account of 
its draining us of our specie; and the facilities now afforded for 
the further exportation of coin to that country, by the votes of the 
very tariff party themselve., may be looked upon as abandoning 
one of their strong holds. We are not unaware that a part of 
the teas brought from China, are paid for with skins, furs, gin- 
seng, and a few other articles of domestic produce. or with 
British goods shipped in Engiand, or with seal skins and other 
products obtained in the South Seas; but these bear but a small 
proportion to the amount purchased with Spanish dollars, and 
therefore a direct and almost unanimous vote to encourage the 
exportation of dollars from this country, evinces a clearing off 
of a part of the mental obpubilation which has so long obscur- 
ed the vision of our political arithmeticians., 

That the reduction of the salt duty ts a real breach in the 
walls of the American System, cannot be doubted. Although 
it was originally imposed as a mere revenue duty, yet it would 
have been reduced soon after the war, as originally contem- 
plated, had its continuance not been urged upon the same 
ground precisely, as the continuance of the cotton and woollen 
duties, viz. the injury of those who had embarked their eapi- 
tals in the domestic manufacture, ata period when the duties 
were not designed for protection. The molasses duty perhaps, 
cannot be altogether considered as a bona fide part of the tarifi 
policy, inasmuch as it was engrafted on the main stock by the 
enemies of the system. Cousidered, however, as a measure 
highly favorable to Louisiana, one of the most thorough-going 
tariff States in the Union, it was clearly one of the elements 
which made the combination stronger, aud takeu in connexion 
with the abolition of the drawback ou New Eugland rum which 
accompanied its adoption, the object of which was protection 
to the whiskey distillers of Pennsylvania, Ohie, &c. it cannot 
but be regarded as ove of the rods which helped to make the 
bundle more difficult to be broken. Upon the whole, when we 
add the entire abandoumeut of Mr. Mallary’s bill, intended to 
establish the holy inquisition fo our custom-houses, its substitu- 
tion by a new measure which se entirely altered the character 
of the original, that of it. it could scarcely be said, stat nominis 
umbra, abundant evidence is aflorded of a great triumph on the 
part of the friends of free trade, over an opposition which six 
months ago appeared to be insurmountable. 

Considering as we do, the course pursued by the anti-tariff 
party in Congress, as a display of good generalship, we cannut 
easily bring ourselves to believe, that any more efficient course 
could have been adopted, and we look forward with great con- 
fidence to the developments of the next six months, as corrolo- 
ratory of our views. ‘The reduction of the duty on salt and mo- 
lasses, articles so necessary to the poor man, will give an oppor- 
tunity to the editors who are at heart on our side, but have too 
many American System subseribers to risk an open assault, to 
lead public opinion into a correct mode of thinking upen the 
ether branches of the system. From s-lt and molasses, the 
transition will not be great to sugar aud clothing. to iron, cot- 
ton bagging, and wool. lt isa great thing, in carrying on war 
againstanenemy who has possessed himself of one’s country, to 
compel him to commence a retreat. Every new position that 
is taken up, becomes a fresh point dappui, and the advantages 
ean hardly be over-rated, which the invaded enjoys, when he has 
ence seen the invader turn hisback. ‘This fovorable posture of 
the battle now helonge to the friends of free trade; and if the 
advantages be folowed up as they ought to be, without the 
s/icghtest relaxation, we may expect before long to see the ene- 
my driven back to his own berders, er threwing himself upon 
the mercy of tbe victors. 
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The following sensible remarks from the New York Evening 
Post, afford an additional argument in support of our position 21 
“The West India Trade —The laws lately passed, reducing 

the duties on coffee, cocoa, salt, and molasses, will be attended 

with other beneficial consequences besides the mere dimineuen | 
of taxes and the relief of commerce. Next to securing the In- 
terests of our OWN country. it is HNportent to secure the zoud 
will of our veighbors. It will convince the statesmen and peo 

ple of Britain, that this country legisiates from uo principle of 
nostilitv to their commerce, or to the welfare of their colonies. 
Che articles of coffee, cocoa, salt, and molasses, are productions 
of the British West Indies. and the diuninution of the duties on 
ihem will prove a highly importaut advantage to these iiauds. 
Should, therefore, the conclusion of the negotiation of Mr. Me- 
Lane be by any possibility delayed until the arrival of the 1 

telligence of the proceedings of Congress at the close ot the ses- 
jon, we bave vo doubt that it wail bring it to an haimediate 
aud treumphant termination. 

in the mean time, however, we should feel po surprise to 
hear of the recovery of the West India trade at an eariier pe- 
rod. Congress have pot passed the act authorizing the Presi- 
dent to open our ports to vessels from the West Indies, without 
the best grounds. ‘The adwunistration, and the party support- 
ing the administration, have taken the responsibility of the 
measure upon themselves, and i is Bot a responsibility lightly 
assumed. ‘The recovery of the Westindia trade we look upon 
as morally certain, and it will be recovered under the present 
British administration,” 


“The American Manufscturer,” of the 10th inst., published 
at Boston, contains the following liberal sentiment, which we 
had not seen priot to the publication of our last oumber, or we 
certainly should pot have indulged in the remarks therein cou 
tained in relerence to that paper. 

“We publish the prospectus of the Banner of the Constitu- 
tion, principally to settle a pecuniary obligation which we owe 
its editor, he having liberally exchanged his valuable semn- 
weekly for our hebdomadal. It is known that his principles 
and our own with regard to free trade are diametricaliy Oppos 
ed, yet we bear ready testimony to his professional ability, m- 
dustry. and gentlemanly deportment, and believe him weil en- 
titled to support at the hands of those whose views he advo 
cates. The friends of the American System covet fair and free 
investigation, and though Mr. Raguet is of rather too heavy me- 
tal for oar individual self, yet our cause has advocates to cope 
with whom he will need ail bis energies, aud the assistauce o! 
all his friends.” 

We do not like the term “ pecuniary” in the above quota- 
tion, inasmuch as it might possibly be construed into an implied 
understanding between us and the editor of the Manufacturer, 
that we expected to be repaid the difference between the price 
of his paper and ours. We exchanged with the Manufacturer, 
as we have done with several other opponents of our cause, be 
cause we know that the public mind is under delusion in re- 
gard to several vital questions, upon the final settlement of 
which must depend the existence of this Government; because 
we believe that the only way in which the upivn of these States 
can be preserved, is by aa abandonment of the policy which has 
for some years unhappily prevailed ; and because we desire that 
the widest possible circulativn of the principles advocated by 
this Journal should take place, in order that the pubhie might 
be enabled to see bow far they were sound or unsound. This 
circulation has to a certain extent been given by the Manufac- 
turer. He has occasionally criticised our articles, and has thus 
brought them into the view of many who could oot otherwise 
have seen them. This is all we want. If the truth is only 
permitted to shine forth, we care not how much sophistry or 
fallacious reasoning is sent to accompany it. We care not for 
all the vituperation, for all the obloquy, for all the odium, for 
ali the imputation of unworthy and unpatriotic motives, that 
the most embittered foe could indite, if our opposeuts will only 
let us be heard in our own language. 

If any thing were wanting to show the difference between 
the confidence entertained by the friends of free trade, in the 
truth and beauty of their system, and that entertained by their 
oppovents in theirs, it is to be found in the prompt and liberal 
manver in which the free trade papers open their columns to 
the communications of their adversaries, contrasted with the 
exclusive policy displayed by the tarifl journals. On our side, 
we invite discussion. We feel strong in the justice of our 
cause, and fear nothing that can be said agaivst it. We are 
ready to publish to our own party, and to the world, any argu 
ment which can be adduced in support of the restrictive sys- 
tem, merely reserving to ourselves the nght, which we accord 
to all others, of making our owv comments ; and we should hold 
any cause to be of a doubtful complexion, the advocates of which 
would shun discussion. As regards our individual selves, we 
have done all we could to invite a free examination in our pa 
per of the questions at issue. So early as January, 1829, io the 
Free Trade Advocate, we proposed to Mr. Niles to copy entire 
an article promised by hin epou the Southern excitement, it 
he would agree to republish our comments on the same, but 
the challenge was not accepted. Aad now to show the since- 
rity of our declarations, we at this time assure Mr. Niles, that 
if he and his correspondent, Mr. C. will answer the arguments 
contained in our paper of 17th instant. con.menting upon thei: 
joint article on Foreign and Domestic Labor, we will with great 
pleasure copy the essay. Should this proposition be declined, 
we shall be under the necessity of still further proving our sincer- 
ity, by publishing entire Mr. Niles's speculations on the * Nego- 
tiations with England,” contained in bis Register of 12th inst. 
and shall at the same time take occasion to show that he un- 





derstands the operation of the colouial system of Eng!tand just 
/wbont as well as he does the eolomal system of the U. States. 
lu the article of the Boston Mauulacturer quoted abuve, we 
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observe with great pleasure that there are in New l:ngland, ad 
voeates of the tariff, to cope with whow would require all the 
energies of ourselves and friends. ‘This is to us indeed joyful 
sews. But, asthe blind mau said, * we would rather see thein 
than hear tell of them.” If they exist, let them stand forth. 


\Do they wait for a more propitieus moment thao that which 


has seen a death blew inflicted upen their idol? That cannot 
There exist no ginnts in Massachusetts but those who are 
on our side. Your * settled policy” men are all at heart friends 


of free trade, aad if they were compelled to utter their options, 


be. 


in or out of Congress, they could utter nove with sincerity but 
those which are in accordwnce with the doctrines promulgated 
by this paper. 

We cannot close these remarks without mentioning, that the 
Boston Mauufacturer coutains a great deal of wlormation con- 
ueeted with the subject of manufactures, machinery, vew inven. 
tions, and other practical matiers, aad is therefore a very use- 
ful and valuable paper to those who have a desire to be ac 
quainted with such suljects. 





LIBLATY—THE CONSTITUTION—UNION,. 


PROFPECTUS 
OF THE 


Daily and Semi- Weekly 
BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 





The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prolulited by it to the States, are reserved to the Siates respectively, or te 
the people.—-Amendinents to the Constitution, Art. X. 





The Editor of the Bauner of the Constitution, a weekly 
paper now published at the City of Washington, on a sheet 
of eight pages, at five dollars per annum, announces to the 
public, that after the first of December next, the said paper 
will be issued daily and semi-weekly throughout the year, and 
will assume the form, as well as the character, of @ general 
newspaper. in giving votiwe of this enlargement, it is not 
deemed necessary to set forth at great length the political 
principles by which the paper will be guiwed. It is sufficient 
to say, that they will be the same as those by which it hae 
been heretofore characterized, and which are founded upon 
an ardent devotion to LIGERTY. THE CONSTITUTION, and TH 
unton. Believing that the liberty of the people can only be 
perpetuated by a strict adherence to the terms of the Consti- 
tution—that * UPON THIS COUNTRY, MORE THAN ANY OTHER, 
HAS, IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD, BEEN CAST THE SPFCTAL 
GUARDIANSHIP OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF ADHERENCE TO 
WRITTEN CoNsTiTUTIONS —and that the greatest calamity 
which could befal the people of this land, with the single ex- 
ception of * submission to a government of unlimited powers,” 
would be a dissolution of the compact which now unites the 
twenty-four sovereign members of this Confederacy—it will 
be the zealous aim of the Editor to inculeate and disseminate 
those important truths, which may be calculated to lead te a 
recurrence to the first principles of the Government. 

With this end in view, the Banner will advocate— 

* A wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men 
from injuriag one another, shall leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned ;” 

* Liberty of the Tongae—Liberty of the Press—liberty of 
the Couscience—liherty of the Hand ;” 

* Freedom of Industry, as sacred as freedom of speech or ot 
the press ;”’ 

* Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burthened ;” 

“The support of the State Goveroments in all their rights, 
as the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns;" 

~ The preservation of the General Government in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
aud safety abroad ;” 

* Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations ;" 

*: Taxes, as many as are necessary, aud po more; as long 
as necessary, and no longer +. 

* Equality of rights and tuties, of benefits and bortbens, as 
the bas’s of the Union;"” and, lastly, 

A rapid and total extinguishment of the public debt, as 
necessary to the harmony as to the prosperity of the American 
family. 

With this brief exposition of his principles, the Editor has 
only further to state, that the Banuer will contain the Foreign 
and Domestic News, and the Proceedings of Congress during 
their sessions, at as early a moment as any other daily paper 
published at Washington; aud he promises that such reasonable 
portion of its columns will be devoted to a free discussion of 
questions of Political Economy, as will, he trusts, render the 
paper, in its new form, worthy of the continued support of 
those by whose patronage the Free Trade Advecate was es- 
tablished. 


_ 





TERMS. 


Price for the Daily Paper for one year, - - - - - - - §W 
2 = forsixmonths, - - « - + «+ - 6 

Price of the Semi-weekly Paper, (which will 
comprise the whole of the contents of the Daily, \ For one year, 5 
except the advertisements, each of which will ap- { For 6 months, 3 


pear atleastomce,) - - - - - - + + - 

Payable in adrance at Washington—but the Editor will guarantee 
the safety of remittances by mail, ihe postage of all letters being paid by 
the writers. 

A notice of discontinuance must always be accompanied by the pay- 
ment of arrearages, and no other will be deemed valid, unless at the 
option of the Editor. 

Advertisements in the Daily, at one dollar per square for the three 
first, and twenty-five cents for each subsequent contmuous insertion. 

Annual advertising customers will be accommodated on reasonable 
terms. 

= Allthese who have heretofore subscribed, or may hereafter sub- 
scribe to the paper tm as present form, will receive, alter the first of 
December next, the Semi-weekly paper, iv continuation of their sub- 
scription, uuless they should otherwise direct. 


Washington, June 1, 1830. CONDY RAGUET. 
Printed by ROTHWELL & USTICK, Corner of Pennsy!- 








Vauia Avenue aud 4) siicet, between the Capitol and Gadsby « biete!. 
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